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OF THE MAN FROM CORNWALL 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, 
sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


OW, my encounter with Sir Ralph Leybourne, which was the 
N original of certain cufious sequels, fell in this wise. I had danced 
a pretty lively sort of jig across country, and was now posting 
for the West, several shires, irideed, being at that time too warm for my 
toes. It was then my usage, as it has ever been, upon such alarms to 
settle in a private retirement, and hear the wind blow over my head ; 
whether ’twas with Polly Scarlett in the Ratcliff Highway, or may be in 
a snug corner with some other Mrs. Bitchington. But of all these give me 
Polly for my taste. And now that the traps were out in town, and I 
was pictured thick in many a Hue and Cry,1 was, for the nonce, in 
pursuance of this policy, for a cheerful seclusion in the distance. So it 
happened that at eight of the clock on that fifth of April I set out from 
Sutton Valence, astride upon Calypso, and by midday drew up at a 
little village, a league or so t’other side of Bath. Here was a tolerable 
ale-house with a large bare room ; and me and a red-haired stranger 
to fill it of ourselves. 

If there be one character next to the habit of a prompt arm that best 
serves our profession, ’tis surely the property of a sharp observation, and 
so it was upon my companion that my-eyes fell now with particular 
attention. He was a huge, lean-faced man, with tall, rough bones to his 
checks, and a pair of hard, cross-cut eyes—ugly to look on, but some- 
thing superior in air, and of a certain interest to denote. Nor was his 
aspect pleasanter than his face, for he wore a nasty scowling look, and 
had the appearance of a fellow that would leap down your mouth ere 
you opened it. Now this was the man for my money. He challenged 
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me, and for the love of God I could not put a name upon his business ; 
which, as you may suppose, set me off in a twinkling. 

I laid down my knife, took a draught of wine, and “Sir,” says I, 
observing him in a friendly way, “ for a townsman, as I should interpret 
you, you show a lively appetite.” For there was he filling his belly with 
the meats in a greedy, hasty fashion, and never so much as a glance 
at me, or a civil by-your-leave. 

At that he turned sharply, stared at me for an instant with a scowl, 
and then, seeming very lumpish, “ No better than your own,” says he in 
a surly voice. “ Why, for myself,” said I pleasantly, “I make no boast 
of an old maid’s appetite.. I can use a knife and platter with my 
fellows. But there is appetite,” said I with emphasis, “and there is a 
ranting, roaring belly ; and the one I should think shame of, save under 
sore needs.” 

“You are scarce civil,” says he, with a sour face on him, and shortly, 
as one who would be at no trouble to pick up a quarrel or pass a pat 
rejoinder. But I was in no humour to be thus put down. 

“Why, then,” said I, “to be civil is to sit stark before your meats, 
gulping like a hog, and for two gentlemen to lower across the table upon 
one another. If that be civility,” says I, “damn your civility,” I says. 

The fellow went on with his meal without even the compliment of 2 
word, at which I was somewhat nettled ; but seeing I was embarked 
upon the sally, Dick Ryder was not the man to cry quits with an 
ugly-visaged, cross-grained, country-bred oaf. And it struck me, too, at 
the moment that the cully might be one of my own calling, and in much 
the same plight as myself; for ’tis notorious that some of our trade arc 
surly rascals enough, with no more manners than a jackal. 

“If it be,” I resumed tartly, “that a pair of good eyes and a leash 
of sound legs and arms would be the better wanting in your company, 
then I take you,” says I, “and, faith, I am in the heart to tolerate your 
reputable dudgeon. But I would have you to learn, my friend, that 
suspicion breeds suspicion, and that he is a fool who would not dare to 
carry off his case with a firm, high hand.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asks, in a startled voice. “Iam no head 
at a guess,” says I, sticking my finger at the thick, red soils upon his 
boots, “but I swear I can pin a point upon honest Quantock mud.” 
I vow I never saw a man’s face flame to such a sudden passion. 
His colour blew as strong as his hair, and he clapped his hand to his 
sword, muttering very angrily and with a suggestion of terror. 
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I laughed, and poured out a glass from the bottle. “Mark me,” 
said 1, with good humour, “’twas of /oxest Quantock loam I spoke. 
And ’tween you and me I'll warrant we are acquainted with the 
discrimination.” “I am come,” says he sulkily, “from Worcester.” 
“ And sure,” said I, smiling, “that will serve very well to explain a 
monstrous appetite; and the rather that the road is poor, and the 
topsman hath a heavy hand.” 

Now he looked at me, as I saw, in some perplexity, and with an 
ingenuous frown of wonder ; and with that I knew that I was taken up 
with a wrong notion, and I drew up mighty sudden, as you may fancy. 
Presently his eyes fell, and with an indifferent lift of his shoulders he 
resumed his guttling. It tickled me so to see his unhandsome gestures 
and his lumpish manner at table that, though I was ruffled by my rebuff 
and was casting about for some new gate, 1 could not refrain from 
laughter. I dropped my glass and chuckled forthright. At which he 
started again. “ What the Devil ?” says he savagely. ‘‘Gad’s my 
life, may a gentleman not pass his meal in peace, but you must bawl 
him out of comfort ?” 

“Rot me,” said I, opening my eyes, and with some choler. “ Here’s 
a pretty piece of insolence. And may a gentleman not hug a jest with 
himself, but must go forth, forsooth, and split himself among the dogs? 
Stab me,” says I, “my young gentleman, you will neither be. merry 
with me, nor suffer me to be merry alone.” 

He stared at me, as though about to retort upon me, but apparently 
thinking better of his course. “I beg your pardon,” said he, but too 
bluntly for courtesy. ‘I was mistook.” 

“Why, come now,” says I amiably, “you make amends like a man of 
honour, and I will do myself the favour of asking you to a glass with me.” 

An expression of annoyance beset his features, but he durst not well 
decline me, and, indeed, I was in no spirit for refusal. I shifted up my 
chair within reach, and we jingled our glasses. 

“A pint of warm wine,” said I genially, “is the finest specific for an 
empty stomach these raw spring days.” Considering that he was then 
three-parts through a capon, with pasties to boot, here was a pretty 
point enough, but he took no notice of the sally. “True,” he answered, 
briefly. . And finding him thus so much disposed to conversation I 
pushed back my chair, and, lolling in it, surveyed him with a friendly 
care. I was now less than ever near the knowledge of his calling, but 
I was to make a smart push for it. 
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“Goods,” says I, smiling broadly, and with an air of intelligence, 
“are sunk most dismal low this season.” “Ah!” says he, vacantly. 
“Why,” I went on, seeing he kept his tongue, “there was a dozen 
pieces of holland sold in London last week, and that of the finest, at 
no more than four shillings the ell.” 

“Ah!” says he again, and adds, “Indeed!” indifferently. “You 
may well say that,” says I, “but ’tis a fact of my own knowledge. 
Broadcloth, silk drugget, and brocades—s’bud, I know not which lies 
in the worse case in the markets. Now, in your own experience,” says 
I, “what price have you put upon . 

“Why, man,” says he, interrupting me sharply, “what the Devil! 
Do you take me for a ” and there he stopped mighty quick. “O 
well,” says he in another voice, ‘yes, yes, I find ’em one as bad as 
another,” he says. “And black Colchester bays?” says I. “Ah, yes, 
yes, that too,” says he, nodding: “Colchester bays, too.” I could 
scarce hold from laughing at the droll creature, as he sat waggling 
his head sagely upon terms he had never so much as heard, and casting 
restless shots out of his cross-eyes upon me. But I sat grave enough, 
and looking to him of a sudden, “But you,” says I, in a tone of 
inquiry, “ will be no snip, I'll dare swear?” 

“Damme, no!” says he, flushing in a moment, and then adds 
hurriedly, “ Well, no—not a snip—no, not quite, that is,” and fell to 
frowning uncomfortably. 








“No,” said I cheerfully, ‘I took your measure when I first set eyes 
on you. But your sword—’twas that put me off in the start. But 
now,” I says, laughing, “I understand how you come by that.” 

“Oh, yes, now, of course,” he replied, echoing me a bewildered 
laugh of his own. “ Does it pay you well?” I asked. “ Pay?” he said, 
stupidly. “O well,” says he, “ tolerably, tolerably.” 

“ve had half a mind to it myself,” said I, meditatively. “In these 
hard times a man may do very much worse.” He nodded. “And with 
good honest fare,” says I, “and the price of a flask now and then.” 
He nodded again, frowning more than ever. “And on a particular 
private service, a guinea from one’s master.” He drew up his red head, 
staring at me haughtily. “Specially,” I went on, “for a secret service 
to carry letters . 

To say the truth I had wellnigh forgot the premier business of my 
adventure ; so tickled was I to put this egregious fellow upon prickles. 
But at my last words, and ere the full sentence was off my lips, he 
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turned of a sudden deathly pale, stuck his hand again to his sword, and 
took a fit of shivers. “Damnation!” he cried, all in a blaze of fury. 
He squinted abominably as his eyes racked me, and one hand crept in 
a tremor to the cuff of his jacket. Now, I am a man of speedy wits, 
as indeed ’tis needful in my trade, and in a flash I was aware that I had 
come upon some more desperate affair than I had imagined. Moreover, 
the real meaning of his appearance there, I know not how, ran suddenly 
in my head. But I was my own master, in despite of this ; and though, 
for sure, I felt like whistling, instead, keeping a very demure face, and 
answering his look with mere surprise, I said: “ What is it?” said I. 
“You ha’n’t been robbed?” He glared at me speechless half-risen in 
his seat, and occupied in gulping his emotion. 

“Faith!” I said, with a grin, “an’ you present the lady with the 
ietter in a face like that, I'll warrant you, she shall have a fit, and you a 
beating from your master.” He gave vent to a snort of relief, as it 
seemed, and fell back in his chair, pretty limp. “ Ha’ some more wine,” 
says I cheerfully. He gulped down a draught, and the colour ran into 
his cheeks again. He even looked at me with a sickly grin. “I 
feared,” said he, “I had forgot the dz//et-doux.” 

“Ha, ha!” says I in a manner of raillery, “sink me! but you're a 
fine rascal for a love-sick gentleman. And I’il swear, too, ’tis no less 
than an assignation.” He nodded, with a miserable kind of wink, and 
bobbed his nose into the wine, seeming very much pleased with himself. 
But now I was gotten very big with the notion I had in my head and 
looked to put it to the test. Indeed, I miscalled myself a fool in that 
the idea had not taken me earlier, with all those stirring rumours from 
the South, where that silly cully of a Monmouth was setting the country- 
side by the ears. The splashes upon my neighbour’s feet and legs lay 
as thick as a Devon brogue might ha’ laid on his tongue, and I could 
almost swear to every mile since he had ridden forth of Tiverton. And 
with that the shape of my new behaviour came to me boldly. 

“ Look’ee,” says I, speaking earnestly. ‘Across the main length of 
this table when I first crossed my legs under it, I liked the fancy of 
you; and though ’twas in a fashion of snarling you showed your teeth 
at me, why I mind you none the worse for a fire-eater.” 

“Go on,” said he, regarding me with wonder. 

“Come, then,” I went on. “ You're too good a lad for this fetching 
and carrying. Your sword brags too loudly for the business. There’s 
a cut about your face that derides you at it; and your hair is not the 
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colour of a lackey’s periwig. If I was you,” says I, “sink me, but I'd 
set up myself for a gentleman of fortune.” 

- “What would you have me do? Where should I turn for a living ?” 
he asked, looking amused. 

“You talk of living,” said I with a wink. “But, mark’ee, young 
fellow, there’s also dying. And a man may die with his sword in his 
fist—the faster the better.” “Well?” he says, grinning. I bent over, 
and tapping him on the shoulder, said, very mysteriously, “Come with 
me,” says I. He lifted his brows, interrogating me. “Oh yes,” says 
I, “but there's many a good man is like to follow where I am for.” 
“Where is that?” says he. “Why,” says I in a whisper, “to the side 
of King James III,” says I, “by the grace of God, King of England 
and Scotland and Lord of Ireland.” 

I felt him give a sudden start under my hand, but, taking no notice, 
I winked at him and nodded. “Oh!” he cries, looking close at me, 
and speaking in a lower voice, “so you're for the Prince, are you?” 
“Hush!” says I, looking about me. “This ground is not safe.” 

He followed my looks with a little display of timidity, and then 
returned to the contemplation of myself. He inspected me narrowly, 
and afterwards dropped his eyes, shrugging his shoulders. “I am no 
hand with a sword,” said he. 

I was no longer in any doubts. He was certainly from the seat of 
the insurrection, and as like as not with important papers. Indeed, his 
whole bearing was of a man that feared to be taken. But I pressed 
him a little closer. “Ah!” I cried, feigning to rally him. “But I can 
see you have used a gully upon requirement. Think on it. I'll vow to 
further you. An’ his Sacred Majesty had ten such swords as mine he 
would be in no needs of whistling for more, and James of York were 
best a-sporting at St. Germans with his newest doxy.” 

Now, I will acknowledge ’twas my own default, for I had put myself 
all along upon his own level as a gentleman’s footboy ; and he, poor 
man, must perforce take me at my own reckoning. But when he broke 
out into his harsh satirical laughter, it made me mad. 

“Oh, his new Majesty is in luck,” says he laughing, “with a 
sword such as yours at his call. And as for James Stuart ” Here 
he fell a-laughing in a loud rasping country fashion that was ill for me 
to bear. My temper is of the quickest, and, whoever he might be, I was 
not for suffering the insolence of a dung-fork like him. “ Faith, then,” said 
I, starting red, “ since you show such an appreciation of my sword, ’tis at 
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your service.” “ Pish, man,” said he, still laughing, “sit down.” But I 
was fair boiling now, and the thought that he could thus entreat me 
with such good-humoured indifference out of a belief that I was the 
poor huckster I had made myself out, made me the more resolute to 
show my mettle. I rapped my sword out sharply. ‘“ You are pleased, 
sir,” said I, fiery-red, “to laugh at me.” 

“Why,” says he, with the first twinkle in his eyes that I had 
seen, “and may not a gentleman hug a jest to himself, but must 
rather go forth among the dogs for his laughter.” 

I was a little staggered at his ready use of my own rebuke, but I was 
equal to him in a moment. “ True,” I says, “your jest is your own, 
poor though it be. Laugh an’ you will. But damn me,” says I, “you 
shall not squint at me.” At that he turned scarlet himself,and scowling 
at me, “You're an impudent rogue,” says he. “ Draw,” says I, and 
made at him. 

He whipped out his iron, and was putting gt up with a black 
expression on his phiz, when all of a sudden a noise of voices and 
stamping in the passage interfered between us. His weapon dropped, 
as indeed did mine also. He stared at the door fearfully, and next at 
me. Nor was I myself very comfortable, for, as you are aware, I was 
then in particular demand at half-a-dozen Assizes. 

“What is this?” he asked, speaking very low. “ Why,” said I, 
with a sort of laugh, “it seems someone has come with a dzllet-doux 
for you or me.” 

He took a sudden rush at the window, but on that instant the door 
was flung open and a packet of soldiers broke into the room. My 
companion turned, sword in hand, and so again did I, not knowing 
what turn affairs were taking. But of me they took no heed, for it 
seems that they had full notice of their man and had indeed been 
on his heels a matter of two days. And so, while we two stood in 
great disconcert and irresolution, a young man, somewhere near my 
own height, and of a very lively cast of face, stepped out of the troop, 
sword in hand, and confronted’ the man from Cornwall. “Mr. Baver- 
stock,” says he, with a bow, and bringing his hat to his knees, “I 
regret that you must consider yourself my prisoner.” 

The chamber sounded with the clank of spurs, and the doorway 
filled with dragoons ; but my man was as game as a bantam, or rather 
as a bubbly-jock, for he was now the colour of his hair all over. 
“ Prisoner be damned,” he cried with a sneer, and ran upon the other 
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without more ado. But the Captain, for so I understood him, took 
a step back and made play with his point. He stood as cool as a 
fencing-master, and was more than the match of my squinting friend, 
who, for all that he made a smart show, being far gone in passion, 
soon concluded the affair on his own account. Presently 1 saw the 
soldier's rapier bend and glimmer; there was a jerk and a twitch, 
and Master Red-Head’s toasting-fork was flying in the air above my 
head. In a second the privates moved up, and had their prisoner in 
hand. The thing fell with such dispatch that I could not but admire 
the ease of its process, but ‘twas as much the spunk of the man 
Baverstock as the skill and nicety of his opponent that took my fancy ; 
and “ Bravo!” I cried, “ bravo!” 

Thereupon the Captain turned, and seeming to observe me for the 
first time, looked me up and down, and ended with a good-humoured 
grin in my face. “ And who the Devil may you be ?” says he, smiling. 

“Rot me, Captain,” says I, “as to that. Think of me merely 
as one,” says I, “that lacks the occasion to try swords with you.” 
“ As to that,” he replied, observing me closer and with more interest, 
‘maybe we shall better the chance in good time.” 

“Why, yes,” says I, on an impulse I could not withstand, for the man 
drew me so. “ And here’s to the opportunity.” And with that I filled 
a glass, and pushing it at him lifted my own to my lips. He eyed me 
askew, in a fascinating way he had, from under his bent brows, and 
then burst into laughter. “And here, my good sir, is to the opportunity,” 
he said. This took me right in the stomach for fellowship. “And 
fore gad,” says I a little roughly, ‘‘we'll break a bottle on it.” He 
tossed off his wine. “ And ’fore gad, sir,” says he gaily, “we will.” 

And thus it was that I became acquainted with Sir Ralph Leybourne. 
I called for the landlord and Sir Ralph sat down, but then, seeming 
to recollect, turned to his prisoner, where he stood gloomily within 
a ring of the dragoons. “Mr. Baverstock,” says he, “I am no thief- 
taker, nor no spy-catcher neither, and if a gentleman of good west- 
country blood shall choose to set himself up a new sovereign, ’tis 
nothing against his gentility whatever it be to his oath. But an’ you 
will give me your word, you shall stay here, and,” here he swept a 
graceful bow towards me, “ perhaps this gentleman will suffer me a guest 
and to order for us all.” But Baverstock, if that was his name, 
merely gave him a savage look. “I will give no word,” said he. Sir 
Ralph shrugged his shoulders. “As you will,” he said in another voice ; 
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and then to his men, “ You had better lay in a stock of food for 
yourselves, and see you hold your prisoner fast,” he says. When they 
were gone he turned to me smiling, and, “ It seems,” says he, “that in 
the hopes of cutting out each other’s hearts we must first grow friends 
over wine.” 

“Why not ?” said I stoutly. “I love a gallant sword, and a passage- 
at-arms is a sure passage to friendship.” “In this case ’tis the bottle,” 
he objected. “ Bottle or blade,” said J, “I will find some way to your 
heart, Sir Ralph.” He inquired of me with his eyes for a moment with 
a sort of indifferent good-humour. “ Let us drink, at least,” said he, 
“Tl warrant we will both make friends with the wine.” I regarded him 
closely as we drank. He put back his head and swallowed the liquor 
at a gulp, winked at me, and then, noting some tangle in his lace, 
slowly combed it out with his long white fingers. He was much taken 
up with this same lace, stroking out his ruffles and preening himself with 
a fastidious taste. And then he seemed, at last, to remember me again, 
and looking at me showed his teeth. 

“ Another glass, ch?” he observed. I nodded, and we refilled our 
glasses. But then again, after he had drunken, his attention wandered 
like the eyes of a light o’ love. He hummed a ribald snatch of song 
without more consideration of my presence than if I had been a boy, 
and his glance strayed about the room. But presently returning to 
himself and finding me staring at him, says he, in a very winning 
fashion, “ Well,” says he, “do I find grace in your sight, O Lord?” 
“Sir Ralph,” said I, “ you warm my heart. You're the man for me if 
there’s never another in the world. As for women, damn ’em,” I says. 
At this he was pleased to go off into merriment, rapping his glass 
upon the table in applause, and, throwing back his handsome locks, 
“Why here is praise,” says this popinjay; “fie, fie,’ and laughs 
immoderately. And then, “Why where is my manners,” he cries, “ to 
have sat down to wine without a knowledge of my worthy host?” 

“My name, Sir Ralph,” said I, “is Ryder, at your command, and I 
pursue the life of a gentleman of ease.” 

“And adamned good calling,” he says heartily. “And I'll swear 
you make an excellent living of it.” 

I looked at him with a suspicious eye, for the turn of his words took 
me aback ; but he regarded me very innocently. And “ You are a 
friend, then,” he asked, “of my poor Baverstock, there ? ” 

“Friend!” says I, “as much of a friend as to be drawing upon him 
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on your interruption.” ‘“ Why,” he says laughing, “a very proper sign 
of friendship—as we agreed.” “I cannot abide sour looks,” I said. 

“ Aye,” said he, “he is of a fanatical design; and so, in sooth, are 
they all. I have never clapped eyes on His Gracious Majesty King 
James, but I am a good servant of his, and the King is the King, and 
there’s an end. While, as for his Grace of Monmouth, Mr. Ryder, he is 
a fool who should think one should be born a bastard and begotten a 
king.” “You speak my own sentiments,” said I. 

He rose now, and sweeping off his hat, with his heels together, 
“Mr. Ryder,” he said mockingly, but with no shadow of offence in his 
voice, “God or the Devil imposes an end to pleasant company, and we 


must now part—I to my service and you to your ease.” “Until we 
meet,” I put in, and returning his bow with as much magnificence as 
himself. “Ah!” he replied, “I have an uncommon bad memory. 


But you must jog it, Ryder, you must jog it.” 

I accompanied him from the inn, and when we were got into the 
open, there was all his little company scattered under the huge elm 
before the doorway, and the man Baverstock set somewhat apart in the 
charge of two dragoons, looking very black and disconsolate. I had 
some pity for the fellow, for he was by no means white-livered, and 
drawing near, gave him a friendly sort of glance. He looked back at me 
startled, and with a sudden light in his eyes, and appeared to consider 
very deeply. Then, keeping a wary gaze upon his guards, edged off 
towards me as near as he dared. There was a commotion of chatter 
under the elm, and this proceeding went unnoticed. But it was 
something of a surprise to me, who at the moment had no guess of what 
the fellow wanted. But when he was come close enough, he spoke 
very hurriedly and in a low voice. “Sir,” says he, “are you a true 
man ? and are you, in truth, for Monmouth ?” 

“To the first, yes,” said I promptly, “and as to the second, why, 
after that, twill nced no answer.” He made, as though to search me 
right through with his squint. “I must e’en trust you,” he whispered. 
“See here, | am taken upon a journey of vast moment. But that’s no 
matter for myself, if it were not for what I carry. I have about me 
papers that must soon be dragged forth and paraded before James 
Stuart’s eyes. You ” He paused and looked at me very troubled. 

I put out my hand, for the man’s courage was agreeable. “I will 
deliver them,” says I, “or burn them.” For a moment more he wavered, 
and next, with a shifty glance behind him, “I must trust you,” he says 
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desperately, and with a nervous action of his fingers began plucking at 
his long cuffs. But at that instant, and ere more could pass between 
us, Sir Ralph’s voice broke in like a pistol-shot. 

“The Devil take you, Ryder,” said he angrily, “stand aback there, 
or you and I shall have to make of that little affair a matter of business 
rather than of diversion ; and that mighty soon.” 

Baverstock dropped his hands, aghast, being the next second in the 
clutch of the soldiers; while as for me, this smart command was hardly 
to my custom. “The sooner the better, Sir Ralph,” said I, as sharp 
as himself. “And I have yet to learn that a gentleman may not 
have speech of a gentleman, wherever King James or King Monmouth 
may poke in his nose.” “Indeed,” says he, “ Captain Ryder, as you 
yourself should know, there are bounds to the liberty of the road.” 

He had given me a title for the first time, and my renewed suspicion 
of his meaning, together with the malice of his answer, went direct to 
my marrow, and forthright I drew on him. But he shook his head, 
laughing again in his old temper. “ Not now, Captain,” said he, “but 
later, maybe, you will give me another chance.” 

For all that my blood was hot, I was fain to admit he came off with 
the better grace; but he bore such an air with him that I put up my 
sword without a word, and watched him in a mixture of fury and 
admiration. The men were mounting in their saddles, and he now 
joined them. Never had I encountered with a man so much of my own 
kidney. We were as like in disposition and in quality as two oranges, 
and upon the High-Toby (to which he was a sore loss) he would have 
achieved an admirable practice. And yet I was like at that time 
to have disengaged myself from his life once and for all, had it 
not been for what followed immediately. The troop, being now in 
order, with Baverstock in the thick of it, was wheeling off upon the 
Bristol Road, Sir Ralph at the head, when, shifting in his saddle, he 
waved his sword to me merrily. “To our next meeting, Captain,” he 
cried, “and prythee, an’ thou lovest me, let it fall soon, and upon a fine 
night and a good road.” 

“Damn me,” I shouted, the blood surging of a sudden in my head, 
“but you shall find no quarrel with date, nor time, nor circumstances, 
or hang me for a cutpurse.” I heard the sound of his laughter, as the 
horses took the corner; and it was there and then I got the resolution. 
I had no more liking for Baverstock than I should spend upon an 
attorney ; save that he was a fellow of spirit. But 1 had acquired a 
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strange fancy for Sir Ralph, and it maddened me that he should have 
thus put a mock upon me. Well, the enterprise was come upon my 
hands, and I was now for seeing the end, the more resolutely for his 
taunt. My wits are quick enough, and I had the true course of my 
policy ere you could hop out of a saddle. So it was that, after a 
moment’s reflection, I called for my reckoning, and climbing Calypso, 
struck my spurs into her flank and made by the crossroads for Bristol. 
I reached the town, somewhere, as I guessed, within an hour of 
Sir Ralph’s company; but I was not precipitate for the surprise ; 
I must needs leave a while for strategy ; and so, putting my mare 
to her bed, I made my quarters at a little hostelry within the heart 
of the town. ’Twas not until the morrow, and near the stroke 
of six, that I set foot first within the precincts of the Castle. 
Colonel Biddulph was a bluff man by reputation, with an open 
affection for the bottle ; but, whether or no he was in wine I know not, 
I confess he met me very roughly indeed. Upon hearing my business, 
though he was obviously well pleased with my information, he used 
me with such contumely that I was hard put to it to keep from his 
cravat. He cross-questioned me sharply, and when I stuck to my 
story, turning on his heels without further words, called one of his 
servants to bring Sir Ralph Leybourne. I smiled to myself to imagine 
his astonishment upon seeing me there in the Governor's room and 
about this business, but indeed upon his entrance he disordered me with 
his first shot. 

“Hullo!” cries he, quite gaily. “What, my pet knight-errant in this 
respectable company! Captain Ryder,” says he, shaking his finger at 
me, “ha’ you come for the bottle I owe you, that you figure thus boldly 
in the precincts of justice?” “What, do you know this fellow?” says 
the Governor in an amaze. Sir Ralph peers at me roguishly. “ Well, 
sir,” said he, “if my eyes be still in my head, it should be a truculent 
gentleman whom I met yester morning at the Three Thorns out of 
Eckhurst.” 

“ Ah,” says the Governor. “Well you shall deal with him, as you 
know him. He is a rogue who is to do us the service of finding 
the despatches upon Baverstock for a consideration. See him brought 
to the prisoner, and watch him carefully.” 

At this, Sir Ralph seemed a good deal staggered, and a very 
different change came across his features. “Hum!” said he, “’tis 
a dirty business, for which I have no stomach.” 
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The Governor motioned me to follow, which I did in silence, for 
though I was much mortified I held my temper pretty tight, being 
resolved to settle the account later, and to my own satisfaction. But 
Sir Ralph was of too cheerful and lively a nature to be long silent, 
and as we proceeded to the cells he could not refrain his tongue. It 
was: “Hark’ee, Ryder, and I take leave to say you’re a damned 
canting rascal,” and then in a high-pitched arrogant voice: “And keep 
a good yard to the fore, Ryder, lest I nose you for a stinkard” ; 
with many other little jibes of the like colour. But all the time I 
kept my teeth together, and without ever a sign on my part we 
came at last to the dungeon in which Baverstock was cast. Flinging 
open the door, Sir Ralph bade me enter, and there I stood in the 
presence of the man I was to betray. He seemed surprised to see 
me, as he very well might be, but there was no time for looks, for 
Sir Ralph curtly ordered me to my job. 

“Here’s a friend of yours, Mr. Baverstock,” says he, “who has 
taken a sudden fancy for King James, and is come to show it on your 
own person. I am very sorry for you,” says he. 

Baverstock regarded me at the first with wonder, and with growing 
suspicion, and then with a horrible glare of hate. He uttered an 
abominable oath, and turned to Sir Ralph, who stood looking out of 
the window. “Sir Ralph,” he says, “you are at least a gentleman 
like myself. Is this the orders that I shall be subject to the familiar 
insults of a villainous footboy ?” 

“On the contrary, "said Sir Ralph drily, “I believe him to be a 
very accomplished highwayman.” 

“Sir Ralph,” says I sharply, for I would put up with this no longer, 
“an’ this business is to be done, it must be done in your presence. I 
shall be obliged, therefore, for your face.” He whipped round quickly 
and shot an angry glance at me. “Nay, my good scoundrel,” he 
said. “’Tis not a job to my stomach. A turnkey shall serve your 
turn.” Thereupon he was stamping towards the door when I stopped 
him. 

“ Sir Ralph,” says I in another voice, “there’s need for you and me 
to finish this matter atween us. Tis true that the gentleman yonder 
has about him certain papers of value. I had it from himself. More- 
over, ’tis certain also that I know where they are hid.” Baverstock 
glared at me, and Sir Ralph bit his lip and frowned. “ Well?” he cried 
impatiently. I laughed. “Turn the key i’ the lock, Sir Ralph,” says [, 
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“for the opportunity of our quarrel is now come, and we must risk no 
interception.” 

He started, and opened his mouth, and then fell to whistling slowly, 
while a pleasant smile grew on his face. “ Why, damn me, Ryder,” says 
he, “what a strange rogue you are, for sure!” He paused, looking at me 
thoughtfully. ‘“ But this is madness, Ryder,” says he, presently. ‘Come, 
come, Sir Ralph,” said I; “let me jog. your memory.” He was still 
staring at me, but seemed to wake up, and broke into a merry laugh. 
“What, you would make a rescue!” he cried. “I would give you the 
occasion you have asked,” said I, bowing. Again he paused, and at 
last, “ By God! Ryder,” he cried, “ cutpurse, canter, or gentleman of the 
road, you’re a man after my own heart.” 

“Here’s a pair of us, then,” said I, smiling. And, “In truth, I will 
not deny the company,” says he; “ but,” he added, “ I have a mind to 
spare you.” “What do you mean?” I asked. “Come,” he says, “I 
have already forgot this gentleman’s hiding-place. Is’t in his boots, eh ? 
or perchance in his red hair? I vow I misremember, and yet I swear 
you did your business.” For answer I drew my sword on him, but as yet 
he made no movement. ‘“ My poor Ryder,” he said, “know you not 
that, should I not finish you myself, there’s a score of stout fellows 
without the door ?” 

“Pooh!” said I. “And there’s a key to the door.” Suddenly he 
turned, and stepping to the gate of that dungeon shot the bolt softly. 
“T wash my hands of you, ” said he, drawing his own weapon at last. 
“ But stay, we must not fight here, or the noise will reach the sentries.” 
He seemed to consider, and then going to the further wall, took a 
key from the bunch he held, and turned it in the lock of a second 
door which was half-hid by the darkness. “ Here’s the room for our 
entertainment,” he said, and following on his heels I found myself of a 
sudden enveloped in the blackness of night. 

“We may not fight here,” said I. “And why not?” he asked, 
laughing. “ We shall meet then on level terms, for I would not take you 
at the disadvantage of my skill—thief though you be.”. “Damn you!” 
I cried angrily, “what is this gabble about thief? Come, put up your 
weapon, an’ you will fight in the dark.” 

Now the chamber, as I have said, was of the thickness of a foul 
night, there being no entrance for the light, as I discovered afterwards, 
save by a little low window looking forth on a deep ditch, the which was 
now involved in the fall of evening: so that neither he nor I might 
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discern between the shadows. I heard him try the point of his sword 
upon the stone floor, but by this, and the door being shut, I had lost all 
count of his direction ; and then he called to me, his voice coming from 
the further end of the dungeon. 

“ Are you ready, Ryder?” he said. I gave him the answer in a clear 
voice, that he might be at no disadvantage from ignorance of my 
position, and then moved openly into the centre of the chamber. 
“Your spurs clank,” says he. “ You had best take ’em off, my friend.” 
“An’ you hold not your tongue,” says I, “it will answer my spurs 
well enough.” He laughed. “Have at you,” says I, and made a 
thrust for the sound. But he must have broke away at the moment, 
for my point took nothing but empty air, and I was wellnigh my 
length upon the floor. 

For himself, he made no noise, and a silence fell upon the dungeon, 
broken by little sounds and starts from everywhere, for the wind and the 
rain were playing without, and the human noises within, if there were 
any, I might not dissever from these signals of the storm. And so fora 
time there was no transaction upon the part of either. What he was at, 
I know not, nor indeed had I the least inkling of my own intention, save 
to watch and to listen in jealous circumspection for my own person. It 
was like no fight upon which I was ever engaged, and I did not favour 
the notion of it. For there was I on my side waiting in the horrid 
blackness, sword in my hand, eager for every sound amid the uproar 
of the elements, and expectant to be lanced through the groin any 
moment by the man, for whom I was so far from having any bitterness 
but I would gladly have shook hands with him there and then. You 
must conceive me, in this notable predicament, and regretting the job 
with all my heart, while I listened, straining like a cat at bay. And 
suddenly a brisker noise to my left set me spinning round, and I struck 
out fiercely. At the same moment our weapons clinked together, and 
the next instant his point was stinging in my arm. “Touched, Ryder, 
touched,” said he merrily; and at that, feeling the prick, and being 
now gotten to quarters, I fell sharply to the exchanges with a better 
stomach. *Twas a Bedlam business, and I can mind the feel of it to 
this day. Our swords clinched and clashed, but according with no rules, 
owing to the remarkable blackness. At the first he whistled away, but 
bye-and-bye, warming to the work, and, as I suppose, losing something 
of his breath, he gave up, and I heard only now and then the noise of 
his hard breathing. We had by this both grown very serious, and I’ll 
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warrant that he wanted blood of me for his pricks as much as I 
demanded it of him. And then, as it fell out, the tip of my blade 
took his shoulder. He swore under his breath. 

“S'death, Ryder,” he cried, “’tis the way to my gizzard. Here’s 
for yours,” and came at me more hotly. And this state of affairs ran 
on for something over the half-hour, so that we soon came to feel worn. 
I felt now that I had the uppermost of him, being at once more agile 
in the darkness, and of sharper ears; whereas he may have been the 
better swordsman-—I never knew—so all of a sudden, and when I was 
pushing him very hard and heard the sounds of distress in his throat, 
partly, no doubt, because of his wound, I says, “Sir Ralph,” says I, 
“this thing has gone far enough.” 

“Ha!” cried he, through his panting. “I have you winded, my 
fine fellow.” “Nay,” I replied, “for my own part I am in no hurry to 
quit. Yet why should we be at this labour for a man whom I do not 
reckon at a straw?” “Fie, Ryder, fie!” says he, “to go back thus upon 
a friend!” “Indeed,” said I, “’twas no friendship but a very common 
vanity set me on to this; and now that I am like to worst you, I am 
in no mind to slay a man for the value of a humour.” “Worst me!” 
says he, with a touch of haughtiness ; “my good man, I begin, for the 
first time, to think you have a fear.” 

But this was too much for me,and I made no more effort to reconcile 
him, but, on the contrary, beset him lustily. And then began the last 
scene in that remarkable affair. We were both spent with fatigue, but 
he was farther gone than myself, and, besides, had his wound. We 
were now, according to my guess, somewhere about the middle of the 
room. We directed ourselves by instinct, and twas no saying whether 
the blade would run into the air, meet steel with steel, or cut and hack 
upon the body. I was, myself, picked out with a score of bloody 
places, and, being weak for loss of blood, was for ending the hellish 
business with all despatch. And thus, with thrust and parry, aimed and 
taken at random, we pushed across the flagstones, he receding slowly 
from my reach. But presently he seemed to rally, and his blade came 
whizzing for my vitals. Ere the point struck I was back a foot, and 
lunging forward sent in my own iron upon the level from my 
shoulder. It lit upon his sword, and then slid up; but the blow was 
so hot that still the point ran on, and the next I was aware had slipped 
softly into something, and the hilt was fetched back in my hand with a 
jar. All of a sudden there was a dull bang, as a head upon the wall, 
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and a shrill and horrible scream rang out in that black and fatai 
chamber. The heavy fall of a body upon the stones ensued, and my 
sword was jerked from my shaking hand. “Sir Ralph,” I cried, “ Sir 
Ralph!” in an alarm, for thé shriek in a manner affected my nerves, 
stiff though they be with a rough life. 

And there was a voice calling upon me feebly, and suddenly all was 
quiet. I stooped over his body, groping for it in the dark as best I 
might ; and the first thing my fingers happened upon was my own 
sword, which, following downward, took me to his face. And at that 
and without further inquiry, I fetched up, with my heart in my mouth, 
for I knew now the meaning of that sickening scream. And there was 
never a sound from the dead man, but I, fingering in his breast, felt the 
pulse of his heart was gone. 

I remember that I stood up and gazed stupidly into the black 
vacancy. Sir Ralph was dead as a maggot, and there was the topsman 
for me, and Baverstock too. This set me thinking, and presently I 
ran smartly into the other cell, where the fellow himself lay unconcerned 
in the dusk upon the boards. “See, here,” said I, surlily enough, “it 
seemed that the price of your liberty is the price of a life, and as ’tis a 
habit of mine to pocket what I buy, come along and ask no questions ; 
for ’tis your head as well as mine’s in danger.” 

He followed me into the inner cell, where, after a short exploration, 
we hit upon the little window of which I have spoken, and which looked 
forth low upon a wide ditch half-full of very muddy water. There was 
a bar across it, which shook to the touch, and this it appeared we might 
remove ; at least ’twas our one chance. “Wrench!” says I to Baver- 
stock, and we shook together. Whether ’twas our united strength, or 
that the bar was insecure, and the masonry inferior, the room being long 
out of occupation, I know not; but the iron gave, and there was our 
egress ready. I squeezed through the narrow hole and dropped plump 
into the water, whither my companion followed ; and, scrambiing out 
upon the farther side, we came presently by devious bye-ways upon the 
meadows. I was in no mood for talking, as you may believe, neither 
by reason of my wounds, and the wetting which made them smart, nor 
because of the horrid affair of Sir Ralph’s death. Indeed, I was more 
than impatient to be rid of the man that had brought me into this 
needless business. And so, when he turned to me in a formal fashion 
and spoke out his thanks, my temper broke. 

“Sir,” says he, very stiffly, “in the name of King James III, I 
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thank you for these services to-day. Rest assured that they shall not 
be forgotten when his Majesty comes to his own.” 

’*Twas then I turned on him savagely. “As for your King James,” 
says I, “or King Byblow, what the Devil is it to me? Let him go 
hang or go rot,” says I. “But damn my soul!” I says, “I have just let 
the life out of the only man I could ha’ took for friend, and all for a 
squinting country lout. And, damn your soul!” I says, “but I will 
take toll of you for the fact.” 

Whereat, taking him by the throat, 1 made him deliver, for all his 
oaths and his fury. And a pretty sum I took upon that occasion, as I 
remember well, the which bought a box of dainty trinkets for Mrs. Polly. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 














TWO DEMAGOGUES 
A PARALLEL AND A MORAL 


OUGHLY speaking, there are three ways of looking at practical 

R politics. One is the point of view of the Superior Person. He 
stands aloof to criticise, and his concern, which is dashed with 

a genial scorn, is with the inartistic results achieved ; the disproportion 
between the labour and the effect attained ; the bewildering variety in 
what is literally an artless combination of every kind of material and 
style ; the bulging walls and the queer make-shift props by which they 
are supported—is, in a word, with the gross, open, and palpable 
crudeness and awkwardness of the whole edifice. It is a cheap and an 
easy part, and the actor wisely follows Mat. Arnold’s advice, and keeps 
without the sphere of practice. The second point of view is that of 
what I shall call the Political Gambler. To him practical politics are 
an entertaining and a profitable game, and the end thereof is the 
securing of as many counters as may be; which counters are votes; 
which votes are ultimately exchangeable for office and for power. The 
Political Gambler recognises that there are rules of the game: rules 
which are strict and may not be broken without dishonour, but are 
referable to no standard outside the game; inasmuch as they exist for 
the convenience of himself and his kind, and constitute the sole con- 
ditions under which the game is possible. You must not spy upon 
your adversary’s hands; you must follow suit; you must pay the 
penalty of your mistakes ; and so on, and so on. The third and last 
standpoint is that of the Working Politician. Him the Superior Person 
regards with an even greater disdain than the Political Gambler 
himself: for the Gambler’s theory of politics is at least intelligent— 
if not admirable—but the other’s is neither. Now, the Working 
Politician is a “tradesman,” not an artist. He cannot choose his 
subject, nor can he forge his tools, nor pick his material. His design is 
sketched for him by those dear old “ circumstances over which he has 
no control”; his tools are an inheritance from innumerable genera- 
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tions of ancestors, and though they are modernised from time to time, 
they are always clumsy, antiquated, and rude ; while his material is just 
what happens to come to hand—is gold, silver, marble, wood, rubble, 
rubbish, bricks without mortar, mortar but no bricks, as the case may be. 
He is quite as conscious as the Superior Person that his results are 
patchwork. He knows not only that they are so, but even that they 
must be so. It is not possible to pull the house down and put it up 
again after a Heaven-inspired design; or it may be that down the 
house would come. But even so, he would realise that, while recon- 
struction was proceeding the children must go roofless. So he goes 
on ever from shift to shift : propping up an old wall instead of building 
a new one ; using marble, because it chances to be handy, where brick 
would serve the turn as well ; patching with wood and rubble, where he 
knows that costlier and more permanent material were preferable—if he 
could but lay hands on it ; sometimes using bad and perishable stuff 
as a deliberate counterpart to other bad and perishable stuff, as a doctor 
prescribes this poison to minimise the effects of that. In fact, he 
is no Wren erecting a cathedral, but a Crusoe botching a hut. 

This prelude is called forth by the admirable and, in the main, 
most accurate, sketch of the political career of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill which appeared over the signature “ X.,” in the last number 
of The New Review. That Lord Randolph was a demagogue is 
absolutely true ; and the demagogue—who, of course, belongs to the 
second of the. three classes enumerated at the outset—is the favourite 
“horrible example” of the Superior Person. He is a cockshy—so 
large a cockshy, too, that scarce the clumsiest can miss him—for 
witticism and criticism, for epigram and jibe. Yet in given conditions 
he is more than a necessary evil: he is an indispensable factor. That 
is how the Working Politician sees, and that is how the Working 
Politician uses, or should use, him. Votes, after all, are of extreme 
importance to the Working Politician. And the demagogue’s sole 
business is to get them. They stand to the Working Politician in very 
much the same relation as advertisements to an editor; and the dema- 
gogue is like the canvasser in a newspaper office. There are certain 
classes of advertisements which, the canvasser knows, cannot be 
accepted, and there are certain methods of obtaining advertisements 
which the editor cannot sanction. Subject to these limitations, the 
canvasser and the demagogue go about their business in the same way ; 
and if you choose to make your canvasser joint-editor of your paper, 
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or your demagogue joint-leader of your party, you must take the 
consequences. They will probably be ruinous unless—as generally 
happens after a brief experiment—the canvasser renounces editing for 
canvassing, and the demagogue abandons leading for demagoguing. 
For, in truth, the demagogue is necessary, as the paid political agent is 
necessary, or as the bill-sticker who sets forth the party squibs is neces- 
sary ; and it matters little what his official rank, so long as he is not 
allowed to lead. It was, therefore, the great misfortune, though it was 
hardly the fault, of the Conservative Party that in 1885 its ablest 
canvasser became as it were joint-editor. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was invaluable in his own important and limited capacity: he was 
impossible in the position which he assumed, or in which he found 
himself. Manhood suffrage—and that is what our suffrage is, or 
might as well be—introduces the Working Politician to a vast 
number of very coarse people (I use the term in no offensive sense, but 
merely as the antithesis of refined). Coarse people want the truth in a 
coarse form. And none was better qualified to give it in that form— 
which is not to everybody’s liking—than Lord Randolph. His social 
position made the work easy ; his temperament made it congenial. 

I have dwelt thus much on his career, because I want to make my 
reader understand the exact position of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
what its limitations ought to be. It is rather amazing that no parallel 
has hitherto been drawn between the public lives of the two men. For, 
mutatis mutandis, they were singularly alike. It is true that Lord 
Randolph was born at Woodstock the son of a Duke, and the other 
at Birmingham the son of a manufacturer ; that the one came into the 
world with a gold spoon in his mouth, while the other had to hammer 
his spoon out of Brummagem silver; that the one was an aristocrat 
and the other a plutocrat. But it is none the less hard to realise 
that the two careers were coincident in time, and that neither was 
modelled on the other. The aristocrat sought in political success an 
amusement which the other resources of his class did not afford him; 
the piutocrat aspired to a social distinction which was scarce to be 
attained by any other means than politics. Neither had any principles 
to speak of: for in the beginning neither had any political knowledge, 
while each was badly in want of a political education, and had to pick 
up his politics as he went. A single trip up the Nile, for instance, 
enabled Mr. Chamberlain to cut his Imperial tooth (as it were) and to 
stomach certain facts at which his gorge had risen before. Lord 
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Randolph was by way of being a Tory, because he was the son of a 
Duke, and because he drew his first breath in a Tory atmosphere ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain was a Radical, because he was born and bred 
in Birmingham, where Radicalism was once as native as the hardware 
trade, and it never occurred to a budding politician to be anything 
else. In fact the two men started from different points ; but the lines 
of their political careers not only ran parallel, but were continued ever 
so far in one direction, and, in defiance of Euclid—met in the end! 

Lord Randolph entered Parliament in ’74, because he had a pocket 
borough at his disposal ; but he does not seem to have seen the fun of 
politics till after the Tory rout in 80. Mr. Chamberlain—after an 
unsuccessful attempt at ousting Mr. Roebuck from the representation 
of Sheffield in the former year—succeeded Mr. Dixon as member for 
Birmingham in ’76. As he was Lord Randolph’s senior by some 
years, and as he had long since set his ambition on political power, 
he got to work at once. So that by ’80 he was politically somebody, 
while Lord Randolph, as I have said, was politically nobody. But the 
methods of their advancement were singularly alike, and if either 
played the plagiary from the other, it was certainly the older member 
and the younger man. Thus, in the Eighties he attacked the Old 
Gang and its leader Sir Stafford Northcote, and indulged in ill-bred 
references to Marshall and Snelgrove. But Mr. Chamberlain had set 
him the example in the Seventies by seeking to bring about the 
defeat of Mr. Forster: Mr. Forster, who was within an ace of suc- 
ceeding to an Elijah’s mantle with which its owner did not intend to 
part! Did Lord Randolph insult Sir Stafford in the Commons? But 
Mr. Chamberlain had already patented the device by most insolently 
referring to Lord Hartington as “ the late Leader of the Liberal party.” 
And so, as we shall see, until the end. 

In ’80, then, Lord Randolph Churchill was an unknown quantity in 
politics, while Mr. Chamberlain was a quantity which Mr. Gladstone, 
at any rate, was disposed to treat as negligible. And here, in bare 
justice to him, it must be remarked that the true story of his accession 
to Cabinet rank disposes once and for all of that ridiculous charge of 
ingratitude to his chief which the Separatist has so freely urged 
against him. He has nothing to be thankful for, so far as Mr. Gladstone 
is concerned. He was not invited to join the Cabinet, he was not even 
admitted to the Cabinet: he was just pitchforked into the Cabinet. 
That and no more. The Radical faction returned in ’80 was strong 
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enough—not to dictate terms to Mr. Gladstone but—to make things 
unpleasant for the Premier who should ignore its claims. Sir Charles 
Dilke was the most conspicuous and the most influential member of 
that faction: he had his own reasons for not seeking Cabinet rank 
at that moment, but he insisted upon promoting Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Gladstone accepted his nominee with a certain reluctance. True, 
that reluctance was very largely due to his old-fashioned objection to 
mushroom growths and untried hands; but the two men never liked 
each other, and never could. Both were born on the same level ; 
but Mr. Gladstone was an aristocrat at Eton and Christ Church, and 
Mr. Chamberlain has never to this day quite freed his garments and 
phylacteries from the fustiness and the flue which men observe in the 
back-parlour of the Provincial Mayor. 

But to revert to my parallel. Mr. Chamberlain was pitchforked 
into a high place in the Liberal hierarchy ; Lord Randolph pitch- 
forked himself into the virtual leadership of the Conservatives in the 
Commons; and what was the effect on both? What but that both 
pursued, under modified conditions, the methods by which they had 
found their way to the top? It may be doubted if either understood at 
all what is implied in the word “loyalty.” Why should they? The 
demagogue fights for his own hand, and uses the party to which he 
attaches himself as a means to an end. I will take a single instance in 
each career. The most disastrous mistake the Tories have made in 
modern times was in accepting office in ’85, after Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues had compassed the fall for which they rode so 
ostentatiously and well. It was a mistake which could not have 
occurred under Lord Beaconsfield’s leadership, and—indirectly—it had 
consequences, the possibility of Home Rule among them, which were 
immediately disastrous, and are palpable still. That mistake was 
mainly attributable to Lord Randolph’s resolve for blood. He threatened 
to abandon his candidature for Birmingham and to retire into private life, 
unless Lord Salisbury accepted Her Majesty’s invitation to take office. 
In the bewildered and disorganised condition of the party the masterful 
will prevailed: the Old Gang was broken up, and Randolph the 
Demagogue was transformed into Randolph the Statesman. Well: in 
’86 Mr. Chamberlain joined Mr. Gladstone’s Third Administration ; his 
critics say (with some show of reason) with the intention of con- 
tributing to its downfall. By that time he had pledged himself to the 
Unionist cause, and he knew as well as Lord Hartington, or Sir Henry 
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James, or the late Mr. Bright, that no Bill the irresponsible craft or the 
preposterous subtlety of his leader might devise could meet the con- 
ditions with which his leader must comply, and at the same time 
disarm the objections to Home Rule which the best among his followers 
entertained. But he could make himself more important (and more 
conspicuous) by joining and resigning than by following the example 
of his Unionist colleagues; and he became Mr. Gladstone’s colleague 
for the last time. To a purpose one remembers yet. 

In the Cabinet, too, the conduct of both men was singularly 
alike, and was dictated—so I must infer—by kindred motives. The 
mystery about the proceedings of the Cabinet is not impenetrable. 
There may be obscurity as to details, but there is very little doubt about 
general results. If a house-door suddenly opens, and you see a figure 
fleeing down the steps, and have the vision of a foot at the coat-tails 
thereof, you need no great capacity for deduction to convince yourself © 
that there has been a row. And if, further, you recognise the figure, and 
can assign the boot to its proper owner, and know—generally—the house’s 
inner story, you can piece things as easily together as if you had seen 
and heard the whole affair. Now, the Opposition has its Cabinet as 
well as the Ministry ; and Lord Randolph got rid of the Old Gang— 
or a goodly section of it—before Lord Salisbury’s Administration was 
formed. For Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Richard Cross were sent 
up into the House of Lords ; and, if they were left in the Cabinet, their 
locks were shorn, and their strength was taken from them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s position, when he was interjected into Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Ministry, was not so strong as Lord Randolph’s in 
Lord Salisbury’s. But he, too, was determined to get rid of a 
Statesman whose overthrow he had sought before ; and he succeeded 
in his design. It is not denied that Mr. Forster’s resignation of 
the Chief Secretaryship was virtually his work. Mr. Forster was a 
strong man in his rugged northern way. But he was too modest, too 
diffident of his own judgment, to cope with that arrogant and relentless 
assurance which has been a chief factor in Mr. Chamberlain’s success. 
He was hampered, baffled, thwarted, at every turn ; and when at last, on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s instruction, Mr. Gladstone’s Government consented 
to the Treaty of Kilmainham, he could endure his place no more. Still, 
he had his revenge, and a good revenge it was. For I take it that no 
more striking scene has ever been witnessed in the Lower House than 
when the retiring Chief Secretary read out the Chamberlain-O’Shea 
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Correspondence—with that notorious suppressed passage! And it is 
commonly (but shrewdly) conjectured, I believe, that but for that 
reading, Mr. Chamberlain might have ruled at Dublin Castle, after Lord 
Frederick Cavendish’s most unhappy murder. 

This is not by any means Mr. Chamberlain’s sole achievement in 
the gentle art of crisis-making. Indeed, so masterful are his methods 
that Mr. Gladstone has had in his hands—and more than once—the 
resignations of at least two foremost colleagues ; and the difference has 
ended, most times, in a compromise both ruinous to the country and 
disastrous to the reputation of the Party. The last, and the greatest 
row of all, I may add, was provoked by Mr. Chamberlain on the eve of 
the Government defeat in ’85 ; for then the Cabinet was actually breaking 
up on the question of Ireland : one faction, led by Mr. Chamberlain, being 
resolutely opposed to any form of Coercion: when a judicious piece 
of failure on the part of the Ministerial Whips enabled it to disguise 
its hopeless disagreement. Now, Lord Randolph’s methods were 
slightly different, I know ; but their object was the same. In the closing 
days of ’86 he sought to subordinate the rest of the Cabinet to his 
sole will, not by demanding or forcing the resignation of any of his 
colleagues, but by threatening his own. In the circumstances, the 
expedient was of the silliest ; and it failed. He was taken at his word, 
and the place he had made himself in politics knew him no more. 
The Member for West Birmingham would never have made so ruinous 
a mistake. But, then, it must be remembered, the Member for West 
Birmingham has never been known to lose his nerve ; and in ’86 Lord 
Randolph’s was already giving way. 

Again, the attitudes of the two were curiously like, even with 
regard to Home Rule. Both coquetted more or less openly with the 
question. Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiation with Mr. Parnell, his com- 
parison of Castle Rule to the Russian government of Poland or to the 
Austrian Tyranny in Venice, his plan for Provincial Councils with very 
sweeping powers, were all understood by the Irish Nationalists, as 
they were probably meant to be understood, as so many bids for their 
support of the author’s party, or of himself and such of his party as he 
could control. Lord Randolph’s overtures were less formally tendered, 
and were never official; but they were none the less personal and 
comprehensive for that. Their nature may be gathered from the words 
which, having failed to convert his colleagues, he used to a Nationalist 
Member: “I have done the best I could for you; now I must do 
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the best I can against you.” With such evidence staring one in the 
face, how to believe that either the one or the other of my leash of 
demagogues was sincere in his opposition? And, on the assumption 
that it is permissible to treat politics as a game of cards, was there 
any reason why either of them should be? When a hand is dealt 
you at nap you may hesitate as to which suit you shall make 
trumps. But once you have decided, you play your choice for all it 
is worth. 

It would be profitless and wearisome to ride my parallel to death. 
Points enough have been taken to show that here is no mere series 
of casual coincidences. Rather that here is a direct result of what may 
be called the demagogic 700s. Still, I may indulge in a one last 
comparison. The demagogue can never afford to be merged in a party. 
He may sacrifice some of his independence, but he cannot. part with 
his individuality. It follows, therefore, that whenever his party drafts 
a programme, he also must have one—all to himself: one not necessarily 
antagonistic, but different, and stamped with his own private trade-mark. 
And he has an unpleasant habit, as those who have sat in the Cabinet 
with Lord Randolph or Mr. Chamberlain know to their cost, of making 
compromising speeches, which his colleagues dare not disavow save at 
the risk of an open breach. Thus in ’85 Mr. Chamberlain capped the - 
Midlothian Manifesto with the Birmingham Unauthorised Version. 
Well, Lord Salisbury sketched an elaborate political menu at Newport ; 
so, of course, Lord Randolph had to “ go one better” at Dartford. 

And Lord Randolph’s methods were not exactly identical with 
Mr. Chamberlain's? True: but the demagogue employs more arts than 
one. He may seek to establish his influence by inflammatory rhetoric 
or by indefatigable wire-pulling. Lord Randolph was _ probably 
incapable of the drudgery entailed by organisation ; so he confined 
himself to rhetoric. Mr. Chamberlain combines the two capacities ; 
for, though he is incomparably the better speaker, judged by any canon 
save that of the immediate effect upon his hearers, he probably never 
spoke so well as to win a single vote outside his own peculiar sphere 
of influence. He may be conscious of this weakness or he may not. 
What is certain is, it is to wire-pulling that he has devoted his narrow 
and powerful intelligence, and he has done so to such a purpose that 
he holds in his hand more constituencies than a rich patron in the old, 
bad days could ever carry in his pocket. Last of all, to mark an essential 
difference, my demagogues had in their day great power in the land; 
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but while Lord Randolph’s was diffused all over Britain, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s was, and is, concentrated in the Midlands. . 

I have tried to establish this parallel, not with the purpose of 
indulging in a political exercise or of calling attention to a curious 
coincidence ; still less from a desire to attack Lord Randolph’s memory 
or to discredit Mr. Chamberlain. I recognise that in these democratic 
days the demagogue is not only inevitable but indispensable. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, and Lord Randolph had, exemplars whose names 
are still cherished by the parties which they used: as Charles James 
Fox and the young Disraeli. What I want to enforce, however, is what 
seems to me a notable and pregnant truth: that in the demagogue the 
very qualities, or endowments, or whatever you care to call them, which 
command success, unfit him, as “X.” remarked, for leadership, and 
make dictatorship impossible. He does his work and he gets his 
reward in the shape of honours and official rank. But, if we are wise, 
we do not let him drive the coach. In Lord Randolph’s case, our 
wisdom was to seek. In Mr. Chamberlain’s—? Well: as Unionists 
we are all grateful to him for the admirable service he has done the 
Union: and we recognise the fact that, as his reward for that 
service, he is entitled to lay hands on a great deal. But the right to 
dictate a policy lies, and must ever lie, outside his reach. On more 
than one o¢casion during the first Session of the Home Rule Parliament, 
the Government might, and would, have been defeated, but for his 
resolve to have the demagogue’s reward. Even in the Session which 
is still with us, there were one or two manceuvres which brought no credit 
to the Opposition, but helped to shore up an Administration long since 
tottering to its fall ; and for these the responsibility is laid—and rightly 
—at his door. Now, in all this there is nothing irreparable ; and no 
great danger need be apprehended so long as Mr. Chamberlain is 
brought to see that the Member for West Birmingham is not, and 
can never be, the leader of the Liberal Unionist, still less of the united, 
Opposition. So long, in fact,as Lord Randolph remains a warning, not 
only to us Unionists, but also to his brother demagogue. 

I have said enough, I hope, of Mr. Chamberlain’s immense ‘effect 
upon the Union. I have said nothing of his alleged great sacrifices in 
the same good cause: for the simple reason that they never existed. 
Some of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues made sacrifices not a few. Not 
so Mr. Chamberlain. On the contrary, he has neither toiled nor spun 
neither drudged nor incurred responsibility ; yet he has enjoyed all—and 
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more than all—the importance, the influence, and the power which 
Office can bestow. This means that he has been suffered to take up a 
position which few or none can occupy to the advantage of the State. 
A dictator is a bad thing at the best ; an irresponsible dictator is the 
very worst imaginable. There cannot be an end of this too soon. 
There must be no more of that “ something outside the Treasury Bench 
which makes for unrighteousness,” but the Unionist Party must make 
Mr. Chamberlain a responsible Minister the moment it has the 
opportunity. It will be good for the Unionist Party and good for 
Mr. Chamberlain. For no man in England is capable of better and 
more useful work so long as he is driven and is not on any account 
allowed to drive. 

Just a word of myself. I am very far from being reluctant to sign 
all this. Indeed, I had rather sign than not. But if I do, the inference 
will be inevitable: that I express a Party or a section of a Party. 
Now, I have talked with many politicians about this matter, and the 
views of most are the views I have set forth. But not one was aware 
that I thought of putting those views into print. And for that reason it 
is best that I should remain plain 


Z. 

















THE MANNING OF THE FLEET 


I. 


ORD BURLEIGH’S saying, that to provide ships without men is 
but to put suits of armour upon stakes by the seashore, is a stock 
quotation. Yet it puts so much truth into so compact a shape 

and with such telling illustrative force, that it cannot be too often used 
when the matter in hand is the manning of the Navy. It may, indeed, 
be said to contain all the law and all the prophets in little. By itself 
the suit of armour is of small use, except as an ornament on a wall. 
It is valuable for purposes of war when there is a man to wear it. 
Nor will any man taken at random do. The wearer must have a 
natural aptitude, to begin with; and then he must have proved the 
mail. Every instrument, indeed, from a camel’s hair brush to an 
ironclad of fourteen thousand tons displacement, is capable of serving in 
the doing of good work only when it is in the hands of an artist, and on 
no other condition. 

The history of war holds no exception to this rule, and least of all 
the history of war at sea. The Dutch ships, built with a constant regard 
for economy, and small because they had to sail in shallow waters, gave 
us more trouble on the Dogger Bank, and at Camperdown, than all the 
magnificent Spanish liners put together throughout the eighteenth 
century. There was no want of courage in the Dons. As Swinburne, 
the quartermaster, said to Peter Simple: “They'd have fought better 
if they’d only have know’d how.” They did not know, and, therefore, 
whereas at Trafalgar the Santa Ana did no harm to speak of to the 
Royal Sovereign in nearly half-an-hour of firing, Collingwood’s first 
broadside left her a beaten ship. But the Hollander was a seaman 
and a “ropeman,” and so with the smaller craft he made the better 
fight. The illustrations might be extended almost indefinitely. In 
fact, the case is so clear that those who dispute it, if there be any, 
may be confidently defied to quote a single instance in which the 
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worse men have won merely by dint of having more and better ships 
and a larger number of weapons. 

It would seem, then, that a country in doubt as to the sufficiency of 
its Navy should think first of all of its crews. To have as many com- 
petent men as you can, and to have no men who are not competent— 
those are the essential conditions imposed by necessity on those who 
would have a good Navy. To send out a fine ship ill-manned is, in 
peace time, to run the risk of losing her on a reef, and in war is to 
make a present of her to the enemy. There is one consideration which, 
of itself, is enough to show how far care for the supply of men should go 
before care for the supply of ships. It takes longer to get the men. 
With decent industry a battle-ship can be fitted for commission in three 
years. A seaman gunner can hardly be made in three years, and it 
takes thrice the time to make an officer. But this is not all. A 
highly-trained fighting force is exceeding perishable. The history of war 
is full of the ruin of fine armies by their own victories. The beautiful 
little force of Gustavus Adolphus had ceased to exist when the fighting 
was done at Liitzen. The men Napoleon led against Austria in 1809 
were no longer the soldiers of Austerlitz. And for an excellent reason. 
The soldiers of Austerlitz were scattered over the battle-fields of 
Northern Europe from Jena to Friedland, or had perished in the mud 
and the snows of Poland. They had to be replaced by men whom 
there was no time to bring to perfection. Hence Napoleon’s increasing 
tendency to rely on brute numbers: hence his over-grown army for the 
invasion of Russia, and the multitudes of raw boys whom he led to 
perish by the wayside in the butcherly campaign of 1813. It is the 
nature of war, victorious or not, to call for more and more food for 
powder. We are told that the wars of the future will be short. The 
assertion seems to me to be based on very insufficient evidence; but 
even if none is to last longer than the war between France and Germany 
in ’70-’71, it must be remembered that in that affair the invader’s 
resources were stretched almost to cracking point. It commonly, indeed, 
takes more to hold than to win, and victory may prove barren if there 
is not the strength to occupy. These examples are chosen from the 
land, but they apply equally to the sea. We know from the history 
of our long naval wars between 1793 and 1815, that a larger force 
may be needed to maintain an ascendency than was required to gain it. 
We had to keep a vast force on the sea for years after the enemy’s fleets 
had been beaten into port. The strain was so great that very inferior 
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crews were employed in distant stations, where the least work was 
expected, simply because no better were to be got. The result may be 
seen not only in the frigate actions with the Americans, but in such 
disasters as the capture of the A/ricaine by the French in the Indian 
Ocean. There was a distinct fall in the average quality of our crews. 
No doubt the carelessness bred by constant success was partly to blame 
but the chief cause was the overstraining of our resources. 

There are three conditions which must be observed in providing a 
fighting force for a great war. (1) It must be strong enough, and of 
good quality enough, to make full use of all the weapons available. 
(2) There must be the means of filling the gaps created by wounds and 
disease. (3) There must be a further reserve to meet the always possible 
risks that war will breed war, or that, even where fighting is not expected, 
much police work, of patrolling and occupation, must be done. The 
prevention of fighting is often one of the main uses of an armed force. 
A great naval war has always had a marked tendency to bring about a 
revival of piracy ; and we shall certainly find it necessary to be on the 
watch against that evil, even in seas which are clear from the avowed 
enemy. Nobody will assert that we have provided in a fully adequate 
degree for the calls which may possibly be made upon us. At the 
present moment, indeed, our position is better in some most important 
respects than ever it was before. It is no small advantage that the 
navies of Western Europe, with the exception of the French, have 
fallen greatly in relative strength. The coalition we more than once 
had to fight was one between France, Spain, and Holland. To-day 
it would be:one between France and some remoter power than those 
others. The Spanish and Dutch navies have fallen out of the race. 
Those of Scandinavia can hardly be said to exist. The naval powers 
which have taken their places, Germany and Italy, will not be dragged 
after France to their own detriment by any Family Compact whatso- 
ever, still less by any fear of attacks on their Barrier Towns. Russia 
would have to move out from the depths of the Black Sea and the 
Baltic. If we look to number of ships alone (the most fallacious of all 
tests of strength), we are better armed than we were in ’93. If we 
take the most trustworthy test of all, the crews, then we hold such an 
advantage as we never had before. At no previous period of our 
history could the Crown command the immediate service of such a 
body of picked and trained men as it has under its hand to-day. The 
permanent strength of the English Navy in men is not only greater 
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in mere numbers—which would mean nothing—but is relatively greater : 
greater, that is, in proportion to population and the work it can be 
called upon to do. At no former period of peace was it possible for 
the King to man a grand Fleet without multiplying by five or six 
the men in his pay, and therefore bound to go on service at a 
moment’s notice. To-day it is possible, and that of itself is a great 
advantage. 

It may be said that, if this be so, not only is there no excuse for 
the alarmist, but also there is not much grounds for anxiety. The 
alarmist is entitled to little respect. But though one may have small 
regard for the long prayers of patriotism which he says at the 
street-corner, nor yet for his broad phylacteries of love of country, 
it is another thing to say that we can regard the readiness of the 
Navy to face the waste of a great war with confidence. If we could 
be sure that the first fleet commissioned would be enough, that one 
battle would settle all the business, and that war would not breed war, 
then the force we have at hand would be fairly equal to the work. But 
no man can give us reasonable security on these points ; and, unfortu- 
nately, it is not eiough to be able to pay the first instalment. There is 
the waste to be met, and there is the possibility of further and greater 
need. It is somewhat hard for one who declines to take the @ prior? 
road, and who insists on judging on the evidence, to estimate 
what the loss of life in modern sea-fights will be. Scientific weapofis 
ought, on the showing of experts, to be more destructive than their 
ancestors. But, to judge by what little experience we have, they are 
not equal to their reputation. Chilian and Peruvian, Chilian and 
Chilian, Turk and Russian, Japanner and Chinaman, have not found 
them particularly deadly. No torpedo-boat has been more effective than 
the fireship in the old days of the Dutch wars. No modern officer 
has exterminated his enemy more completely than the Captain Callis 
who destroyed the Spaniards in the Bay of St. Tropez. No great 
guns have been more destructive than the broadside of the Royal 
Sovereign, or—to take an example from the other side—the U.S. frigate 
Constitution. No living officer of any nation has cut his opponent to 
pieces with a more merciless superiority than that Captain Hillyar 
(of the Phebe) who stopped the cruise of the U.S. frigate Essex 
in Valparaiso Bay. It may be that, the defence having developed 
with the attack, the sea-fights of the future will not be bloodier than 
those of the past. Yet the experiments have not been made between 
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experimenters of due equality of skill. The finest blade will only 
go straight in the hand of the competent fencer, and we have yet to 
learn the cost of victory, and the penalty of defeat, when the game 
is played between skilled equals. It is hard, at any rate, to believe 
that war will be less costly than of old; and we must lay our account 
with seeing our laboriously trained men swept off in battle. Discase 
is less to be feared. There is no risk that men will be wasted in 
the brutal style of the early Eighteenth Century by preventable scurvy. 
The sailor is, with common care on the part of his masters, better 
off in war than the soldier. He carries his food, his bed, his hospital, 
with him. He has not to bivouac in half-frozen mud, to go thirsty or 
drink from stagnant puddles. He runs little risk of leaving his com- 
missariat behind him. Still, confinement, heat, cold, and long cruises 
tell; and we must look to see our seamen break down in war, even 
more often than they fall by the bullet. 

The question is: How to supply this waste? Our staff will just 
meet the first call. That is more than we could ever do before; but 
is it enough? Nobody will say that it is. Let us allow that we 
can rely on 105,000 men, which is the highest possible figure attained 
by the Permanent Staff and the Reserve taken together. We may 
need 150,000 or 200,000 or 250,000—(the highest of these figures has 
been exceeded in the past)—and it is not too much to say that 
no answer has been given to the question: Where are they to be 
found? It is not the least of our difficulties that experience is here of 
little use to us. The teaching of the past shows that the men may be 
needed ; but it does not show how they are to be obtained, for the 
conditions are so changed that the old methods can no longer be 
applied. What is even worse is, that men of the stamp which served 
the turn are not what is wanted now. If only for the purpose of clearing 
the ground, it is useful to look for a moment at the old system of 
manning the Navy. A glance at it will at least show us how useless it is 
to think of returning to the past in this matter, and how little we 
have to learn from its ways. 

The old Navy rested on the Press. It is true that the ships were 
not wholly—in some cases not even mainly—manned by impressment. 
But it was thus, and not otherwise, that the Navy obtained the one 
man necessary: namely, the prime seaman. Captain Cook volunteered 
to escape the Press; but Captain Cook was in all ways an exception. 
There is an absolute consensus of opinion that the real sailor never 
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came into the Navy of his own free will. The soldier—who whether 
as marine, or in drafts from the line regiments, and once or twice 
even from the Guards on duty as marine, formed a large part of 
our crews—was not, at any rate in later times, a pressed man. The 
large miscellaneous element, of persons not bred to the sea to be found 
in all men-of-war, was easily enough recruited. In times of great 
pressure recourse was had to calling on the counties for quotas, and 
the call was met by arresting vagabonds, even of advanced years, 
or by bribing bankrupt schoolmasters, clerks out of place, and men 
in peril of trial for poaching, or in fear of an affiliation order, to serve 
their country for a sum down. It is a great, though a common, 
mistake to suppose that the crews of our war-ships were at any time 
wholly composed of seamen. Partly in order to show what they 
were, partly for purposes of a comparison to be made later, I insert 
here the “disposition” of one of the ships which were in com- 
mission in the Trafalgar year. It is quoted from Captain Marryat’s 
pamphlet on the Press. Very curious it is, by the way, to see how 
many in the ship’s company were foreigners: how some belonged to 
nations with which we were at war. Yet she was a ship of the Trafalgar 
year, when our fleet was held to be particularly well manned; and 
Marryat quoted her “disposition” in support of his own contention, 
that not half the company of a man-of-war need be bred to the sea. 
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Disposition of His Majesty's Ship “ St. Domingo.” 


SHIPS COMPANY. 





No. 


Qualities. 


Countries. 
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Seamen. 
Shipwrights. 
Sailmakers. 
Ropemakers. 
Caulker. 
Labourers. 
Joiners. 

Tailors. 
Weavers. 
Coopers. 
Blacksmiths. 
Fishermen. 
Slaters. 
Umbrella maker. 
Butchers. 
Shoemakers. 
Stocking weavers. 
Farmers. 
Coppersmith. 
Servants. 
Gardener. 
Curriers. 
Watermen. 
Mattrass maker. 
Tobacco manufacturers. 
Fustian cutters. 
Brickmaker. 
Bricklayer. 
Soldier. 
Stonecutter. 
Sawyers. 
Painters. 
Glassmakers. 
Hatters. 

Salters. 

Barbers. 
Millers. 
Masons. 
Miners. 
Woolcombers. 


Coach and harness makers. 


Cordwainer. 
Brewer. 

Cotton spinners. 
Silk spinners. 
Wool cutter. 
Saddler. 
Warehouseman. 
Flax and hemp dressers. 
Dyers. 
Ironmonger. 
Tanner. 
Calenderman. 
Violin maker. 
Optician. 
Pedlars. 
Plumber. 

Pipe borer. 
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English. 
Irish. 

Scotch, 
Welsh. 
Americans, 
Dane. 
French. 
Swedes. 
Prussians. 
Spaniard. 
Portuguese. 
Dutch. 
Russians. 
Hanoverians. 
Germans. 
West Indians. 
Neapolitans. 
Sicilians. 
Maltese. 
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Under 20 
From 20 to 25 
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MARINES, 





Qualities. vO. | Countries. 








Officers. | English. 
Labourers. Irish. 
Brickmakers. Scotch. 
Weavers. Welsh. 
Woolcomber. | 3 Prussians. 
Bricklayers. Germans. 
Carpenter. Russian. 
Bakers. Hanoverian. 
Colliers. Austrian. 
Fustian cutter. | Dutch. 
Saddle maker. 
Butcher. 
Wheelwrights. 
Cotton spinners. 
Clothier. | Age. 
Sievemaker. } 

Nailmaker. 
Shoemaker. Under 20 years. 
Tailors. From 20 to 25 
Painter. 30 
Glazier. 3 35 
Hatters. 40 
Biacksmiths. | 45 
Braziers. 60 
Miller. cece 

Ropemakers. 
Maltster. 
Tallow chandler. ‘ 
Clerk. i | Height. 
Gardener. 
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I 
4 
4 
I 
I 
I 
2 
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I 
I 
{ 
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12 years. 








This is how the ship’s company was really formed. .Here follows a 
brief abstract of what it ought to have been. 
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Table showing the proportions of regular-bred seamen allowed ( provided 
they can be obtained) in a Third Rate of seventy-four guns, with 
a complement of 600 men :— 
Officers bred to the sea ... - we Officers not bred to the sea 
Petty Officers and other ratings Artificers... 


Seamen ... ees ay a Boys 
Marines ... 


Deduct 





Yet the sailor, though he was not the only man needed in the ship, 
was still the one man necessary. It was possible to make a shift to 
do without the others, or to replace them by cheap substitutes. It was 
not possible to dispense with the artist in the use of ropes, spars, and 
canvas ; and as he would not come of his own free will, the artist had to 
be forced. It was for him that the press-gang hunted. Legally, too, 
the vagabond was fair game. Sailors and vagabonds, according to the 
shameful old classification, were the press-gang’s lawful prey. But the 
jails could be trusted to supply the inferior type; and supply it they 
did. Much of the mischief of the Great Mutiny in 1797 was due to the 
turning into the Fleet of crowds of United Irishmen, with the sweepings 
of the London prisons. To anybody who has looked behind the glory 
of those years, the wonder is how so much splendid work was got out 
of such elements. The explanation is to be found in the excellence of 
the officers, the solid qualities of the Marines, and the admirable spirit 
of these same prime seamen, who, once they had been fairly netted, were 
the very pith and life of the crews. 

It is no wonder they were hunted. They had served their time in 
the merchant fleet. The Navy did not train its own sailors. So soon 
as an apprentice had done his three years, he lost his protection, and 
became liable to impressment. A bounty was offered on a declaration 
of war, but it never brought in men enough; so then a Press was 
ordered, amd hands were taken out of ships in harbour, out of 
drinking houses, in the street, or from home-coming merchant ships. 
So effectually was the work done that most of the real seamen were 
swept into the Navy while the war was yet young. To them that may 
ask themselves, despairing, how our traders are to be provided with crews 
in war, it may be remarked that in such times our traders have always 
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been largely manned from abroad. One of the first measures taken on 
a declaration of war was always to suspend the Navigation Acts in so 
far as they related to the employment of foreigners. At the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War Parliament offered the honour of naturalisation 
to all such foreigners as would sail two years in an English merchantman. 
To what extent the foreigner took advantage of a boon which would 
have made him game for the Press I do not know; but it is probable 
that he generally preferred to remain on the inferior footing of foreigner. 
In the mean time those clauses which made the employment of 
apprentices compulsory in merchant ships were not repealed. And 
in this way the merchant fleet served as a training school for prime 
seamen, whom the Navy could take when it wanted them. 

I trust that this digression will be pardoned on the score that it 
clears the ground by showing how little we can hope to adopt our fathers’ 
methods in this business of manning the Fleet. The Press is dead, and, 
effective as it was, no man can regret it. The obligation of us all to 
serve the State remains, and may again be enforced. But it is hopeless 
to expect that the nation will submit to the old brutal, partial, and 
erratic system of impressment. Besides, the press-gang swept into the 
Navy much material which would be useless and, indeed, intolerable 
now. An old-world crew required a ferocity of discipline which is not in 
our habits. Men who would not work till they were “started” by the 
boatswains’-mates’ rattans, and could only be kept in order by constant 
fear of the lash, which can no longer be applied, would drive a modern 
Naval officer mad. Also, they could not be trusted with machines 
which need handling by a skilled artificer. And even at its best, the 
Press would in no wise give us enough of what we want. Steam, divided 
topsails, machinery for reefing from the deck, all manner of labour-saving 
appliances have diminished the need for prime seamen. They are in 
proportion a smaller body than they were. The seaman, too, although 
he may still be the best of all material to make a man-of-war’s man, is 
no longer of full use as soon as he is brought on board. When arms 
were small, and their tackle was of rope and block, the man who had 
been taught to do whatever can be done with such gear was soon turned 
into a seaman gunner. Nowadays, the prime seaman may be a man 
without the least familiarity with an hydraulic machine. It is true 
that a conscription for the sea would include stokers and engine-room 
hands, and that these are to be found in the merchant ships. But 
even these would have much to learn ; while it would be particularly 
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difficult to fill their room in the traders. A rise in wages would 
soon bring good sailors in crowds from Scandinavia, but there is 
no such reserve of engineers and engine-room hands. 

Again, in considering how to get men for the Navy, we must never 
forget the Hydraulic Machine and all that follows from its use. During 
the two last generations all the scheming mechanical brains of the 
country have been emulously engaged in producing the most complicated 
machines for use at sea, until ships have become floating workshops, 
whose management demands a staff of skilled artificers. As it is with 
the ship, so it is with her armament. The gunner must be a skilled 
artificer, and apparently it is not thought possible to give too much 
education to a torpedo man. There are Naval officers—not “salt horse 
lieutenants ” at all, but scientific officers—who are known to think that 
there has been far too much of this sort of thing. It is possible that 
there has. It is possible, too, that when the brutal business of war has 
really to be done, a great deal of this modern clockwork will be found 
to be merely the cankers of a long peace, and will share the fate of 
the high-caste monkey in The King’s Own, which was ended by a high 
cast overboard. It is possible; but who is there to take the risk of 
saying it is so probable that we can afford to train our men with the 
less care? Until the contrary be proved, we must assume that our ships 
will have to be handled and fought by men who are seamen, and some- 
thing more. The question is: How is that class of man to be found 
in a hurry in sufficient numbers during the course of a war? In peace 
the difficulty has been got over by training the bluejacket up from a 
boy, at a cost of about three hundred pounds per head. The trade of 
Sailor in the Navy has been made by far the best of all those that are 
open toa lad sprung from the working class. Inducement has taken 
the place of force, and the result is a corps unequalled in the world. 
For the purposes of peace, and even to meet the first demands of war, 
nothing better could be desired ; but this admirable arm will be hard 
to replace in exact proportion to its excellence. It is not “a man” we 
have to replace, but the man whom it has cost three hundred pounds 
and years of work to form. The loss will be heaviest among the 
seamen gunners and the torpedo men, who are the most elaborately 
trained, and for fighting purposes the most necessary, parts of the crew. 
And that loss must be made good at once under penalty of seeing the 
fighting quality of our fleet deteriorate with frightful rapidity. 

DAVID HANNAY. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE KAILYARD 


“THE revolt of the provinces against the centre—against London 
a —which we all know vaguely as the “Home Rule” movement, 
is a phenomenon which time has long since robbed of novelty ; 
and to say that in letters an analogous tendency has been perceptible 
for some years is to assert a truism. Yet the literary impulse has been 
more tenacious of life than the political, and seems very far indeed 
from exhaustion. Scarce a locality in these isles from Land’s End to 
the Moray Firth has lacked a recorder of its darling idiosyncrasies. 
Cornwall has striven with Galloway to catch the public ear, and Troy 
Town with Thrums. In this cry of mingled dialects the Caledonian 
note has rung out with its customary clearness. The penetrating 
quality of that modulation is, indeed, rarely to be mistaken in any 
concert ; and it is a fact that Mr. J. M. Barrie is fairly entitled to look 
upon himself as pars magna, if not pars maxima, of the Great Kail- 
yard Movement. If to-day in Scotland hardly the humblest rag is 
without its study of native life, and if ne’er a Free Kirk probationer, 
too modest to aspire to the smug heresies and the complacent 
latitudinarianism of his teachers, but manfully resolves that he too 
will storm the world with his Cameos from the Cowcaddens, or his 
Glimpses of the Goosedubs, it is Mr. Barrie’s doing. Nay, his writings 
are eagerly devoured in England by people who, on the most charitable 
hypothesis, may possibly understand one word in three of his dialogue: 
and to the curious superstitions which the Southron breast has long 
nourished with regard to Scotland must now be added a new group of 
equally well-grounded beliefs ; as, for example, that the Auld Lichts 
formed a large majority of the people of Scotland, and that the 
absorbing interest, if not the main occupation, of nine true-born 
Scotsmen out of ten is chatter about church officers, parleyings about 
precentors, babble about beadles, and maunderings about manses. 
Yet, after all, ’twere the merest churlishness to ignore the admirable 
qualities which distinguish Mr. Barrie’s best work. There are papers 
in the Auld Licht Tdylls and in A Window in Thrums which Galt 
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himself might have been proud to write. And even The Little Minister 
—that most gallant and ambitious failure—how much rare stuff its 
pages contain! Whatever else it may be, ’tis readable, and the most 
careless catches an impression from its scenes which time cannot 
efface. The book lies not convenient to our hand; yet the 
atmosphere of the book returns at the call of memory; and we 
insensibly review its successive pictures from the beginning, where 
Mr. Barrie so artfully sets the tone of the story by describing the 
little minister’s boyish recollection of how another minister sang “a 
mouthful” after giving out the psalm, to the last great tableau (so some 
esteem it) of all. Yet Mr. Barrie, for all his genius, may, without any 
grave impropriety, be termed the founder of a special and notable depart- 
ment in the “parochial” school of fiction; though we do not imply 
that his disciples have all consciously striven to imitate his methods or 
to attain precisely his ends. They may even assure us, agreeably to the 
custom of our country, that they never read a single line of his 
composition ; and that assurance shall be gladly accepted in the spirit 
in which it is offered. Nevertheless, Mr. Barrie is the master; he 
began to play the game; he whetted the public taste. Of his followers 
we shall draw attention to two only: Mr. Crockett and Mr. Ian 
Maclaren. The latter is late in the field, but has achieved, apparently, 
a measure of success which justifies some notice being taken of his 
efforts. These are, in the meantime (for he threatens more), confined 
to a single volume bearing the irrelevant title of Bestde the Bonnie Brier 
Bush ; and it may suffice to note that its characteristics are practically 
identical with those of the bulk of Mr. Crockett’s work, with this 
distinction : that Mr. Maclaren has a diseased craving for the pathetic. 
He is never really happy save when he is wringing your heart, and a 
plenteous distillation of plum-tree gum from the eyes, would, we suspect, 
be his dearest reward. 

It is refreshing to turn from his studied pathos to the oppor- 
tunities of cheerful intercourse which this “auctorial Bushman” has 
afforded to an admiring and reverent interviewer. Mr. Maclaren, it 
should seem, is “tall, strongly built, with clean-carved, decisive features, 
and the steady, alert eyes which testify to a firm will and a perfectly 
poised nervous organisation.” Moreover the interviewer, thanks to him, 
enjoyed the pleasures of companionship with “some of the best repre- 
sentatives of Liverpool culture,” as well as with “the three little lads 
who made a bright house brighter by their presence,” and with (O 
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crowning joy!) “the three tiny tawny dormice of which one of them 
was the proud proprietor—trustful little creatures who would rest,” &c, 
Here, surely, are credentials sufficient to vouch for a thousand Bonny 
Brier Bushes, even though “a firm will and a perfectly poised nervous 
organisation” were not notorious passports to literary fame. 

We are not aware what Mr. Crockett’s merits may be in the matter 
of dormice, nor is our ignorance like to be soon enlightened. For, 
though “it is no trouble to me to talk,” as he admits, he adds, with a 
dignified determination (all too rare in this tattling age) to baulk the 
indecent curiosity of the public, “for the future I shall only give 
interviews occasionally. Three or four a year ought to be sufficient for 
any purpose which may be served by them.” It is comfortable, there- 
fore, to recall that he has been “took up” (in a literary sense) by 
Mr. Lang ; that he had won the good will of the late Mr. Stevenson, 
whose kindly nature seems to have been incapable of resisting the 
appeal of anything Scots—from a whaup toa novelist—and to whom 
Mr. Crockett’s “ Letter Declaratory” prefixed to the second edition of 
The Stickit Minister is a model of uneasy familiarity ; and finally that 
(on the interviewer’s authority) he “has for years enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of many of our most eminent writers.” Perhaps, if he goes 
on, he may rival Mr. Ian Maclaren, and be able to give some curious 
impertinent “the privilege of meeting at his dining table” “some of 
the best representatives of Penicuik culture.” At all events, he has been 
“terribly pressed for work both by publishers and editors,” and has 
“better stories in his head than any he has told.” It is stale news that 
the sweetest songs are the songs unsung. We, unluckily, are tied down 
to what has seen the light. Setting aside Mad Sir Uchtred and the 
incredible Play-Actress, together with a foolish contribution ortwo to 
stillborn Radical compilations, we are to consider him as the author of 
The Stickit Minister, a collection of short stories, The Lilac Sunbonnet, a 
bucolic love tale, and Zhe Raiders,a shambling, slovenly romance of 
adventure, without a single “evidence of design,” save the occasional 
interjection of a perfunctory, “as you shall presently hear.” 

One limitation of Mr. Crockett’s art, be it said at the outset, is so 
manifest as to require no laboured demonstration. He is hopelessly 
at sea when dealing with what Mr. Gladstone, conveniently and 
compendiously, calls the “classes.” Lady Grizel in The Raiders, and 
Winsome’s grandmother in the Sumnbonnet, are supposed to be old- 
fashioned Scots ladies of gentle blood. In reality, their speech and 
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behaviour display the refinement of a fish-wife; while the laird’s 
daughter, in The Stickit Minister, who sets her cap at the new parish 
minister, and endeavours to atone for her father’s coldness by a wholly 
ultroneous civility, speaks the blameless, though stilted, jargon 
associated with the virtuous aristocracy in The Family Herald, or in the 
popular page of that uncompromising realist, Miss Annie Swan. This 
weakness is shared by Mr. Ian Maclaren, whose excursions into 
gentility are far from profitable. Mr. Barrie himself—that relentlessly 
acute observer—is not wholly free from it. Who does not recollect 
the brisk Stichomythia in The Little Minister? “Are you there, 
Mackenzie?” “No, Scrymgeour” (or Gemmell,or something). “Have 
you the lantern, Mackenzie?” “Here it is, Gemmell” (or Scrymgeour). 
“Where, Mackenzie?” “Just here, Scrymgeour.” And so on, every 
word of which might have been written by a man who had just mastered 
the important fact that the classes are in the habit of dispensing with 
the use of those titles of honour (such as “Mr.”) which the more 
punctilious convention of the masses rigidly exacts. The Chroniclers 
of the Kailyard are ill at ease in the flower garden, though they wisely 
avoid the glaring errors perpetrated, in the zealous striving for vivid 
touches, by rash men like Dr. Conan Doyle: who makes a scout tell his 
master to ring the bell if he wants anything, and describes the tricks at 
picquet as overlapping one another. 

If there is any special excellence which Mr. Crockett’s admirers 
would probably with one voice claim for him, that excellence is 
humour: “kindly,” “genial,” “racy,” “wholesome,” “ virile” humour, 
they would doubtless term it, as their manner is. No Scots book, to be 
sure, is complete without it. Here, then, are specimens of his gift. 
The first one belongs plainly to that well-known and somewhat seedy 
species of humour—the clerical, and is vastly well for a minister of the 
Gospel :—“ The curse that Richard Maxwell sent back is remembered 
yet in the hill country, and his descendants mention it with a kind of 
pride. It was considered as fine a thing as the old man ever did since 
he dropped profane swearing and took to anathemas from the Psalms 
—which seryed just as well” (Razders, p. 109). The inspiration of the 
next sample is not far to seek :—“ Once there was a herd of cows in 
Parton, up Peathill way, that ate a man—chased him and ate him 
bodily. Their reason was, because the man belonged to a different 
denomination. But that is not my story” (zd¢d, p. 183). Here is a 
fragment of exquisite fancy:—‘ The subject of her mouth, though a 
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tempting one, we refuse to touch. It has already wrecked three 
promising reputations ” (Sundonnet, p. 19). And the idyllic flavour of 
the harlequinade surely lingers about this :—*“ There was a long silence ; 
then a ringing sound, sudden and sharp, and Ebie Farrish fell 
inexplicably from the axe-chipped hag-clog, which he had rolled up to 
sit upon. Ebie had been wondering for more than an hour what would 
happen if he put his arm round Jess Kissock’s waist. He knew now” 
(zbid., p. 80). Mr. Jerome, sure, must writhe with jealousy as he reads 
the following :—“ The first rook sailed slowly overhead. He was 
seeking the early worm, but that animal thought the rate of mortality 
high and was staying indoors” (zbzd., p.90). But the best is yet to 
come :—“ Andra Kissock indicated the culprit once more with the 
stubby great toe of his left foot. It would have done Ralph too much 
honour to be pointed at with the hand. Besides, it was a way that 
Andra had at all times. He indicated persons and things with that 
part of him which was most convenient at the time. He could point 
with his elbow stuck sideways at an acute angle in a manner that was 
distinctly libellous. He could do it menacingly with his head, and the 
indication contemptuous of his left knee was a triumph. But the finest 
and most conclusive of all was his great toe as an index-finger of scorn. 
It stuck out apart from all the others, red and uncompromising, a 
conclusive affidavit of evil conduct” (zdzd., p. 169). In this masterly 
combination of delicacy with robustness, Mr. Crockett has fairly 
surpassed himself. After so mighty an effort, the graceful and 
ingenious wit of calling a horse an “equine” and a parish minister the 
Revd. “ Erasmus Teends” falls a little flat; and even “that upper end 
which is devoted to imports” seems a less charming and happy 
periphrasis to denote a cow’s mouth than it might had it proceeded 
from a less Titanic author. For the rest, the episode of the wooing of 
Saunders Mowdiewort (more “wut”!) is mere dulness; Andra 
Kissock’s progress to school is as pure as Barrie its author can brew ; 
and the few good stories which enliven Mr. Crockett’s pages have 
already amused the world in Dean Ramsay’s collection. Mr. Ian 
Maclaren, too, would fain be a merry as well as a pathetic man, and it is 
curious to observe how accurately he has caught the mechanical trick of 
the thing :—“ Domsie and Whinnie discussed the weather with much 
detail before they came in sight of George, but it was clear that Domsie 
was charged with something weighty, and even Whinnie felt that his 
own treatment of the turnip crop was lacking in repose” (B.B.B., p. 12). 
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Mark the fidelity to the Barrie convention :—“ It was good manners in 
Drumtochty to feign amazement at the sight of a letter, and to insist 
that it must be intended for some other person. When it was finally 
forced upon one, you (szc) examined the handwriting at various angles 
and speculated about the writer. Some felt emboldened, after these 
precautions, to open the letter, but this haste was considered indecent ” 
(tbid., p. 21). “The ordinary course of life, with fine air and contented 
minds, was to do a full share of work till seventy, and then to look after 
‘orra jobs’ well into the eighties, and to ‘slip awa’ within sight of 
ninety. Persons above ninety were understood to be acquitting them- 
selves with credit, and assumed airs of authority, brushing aside the 
opinions of seventy as immature, and confirming their conclusions with 
illustrations drawn from the end of last century” (zd7d., p. 231). So 
long as the humour is of this artificial kind, with a bit from Mr. Dickens 
here, a bit from Mr. Barrie there, a bit from Mr. Kipling somewhere 
else, and a dash of the “new” humorists everywhere, Mr. Ian Maclaren 
gallantly holds his own. But, unluckily, he seems to have no stomach 
for rollicking ; he is incapable of those flights on broad and manly 
pinion (so to speak) in which Mr. Crockett revels; he rises to no lyric 
ecstasy at the thought of a stubby, red, uncompromising, great toe. In 
other matters, Mr. Crockett may be strained or laboured ; but give him 
a sore “dowp” and he unbends at once; add a man sitting down on a- 
prickly whin and he is unaffectedly joyous and gleeful ; while as for the 
consummate jest of a wife correcting her husband with a “besom- 
shank ”—why, it is so excruciating that there is nought to be done save 
to roar with mirth, and to lug it in, and dwell lovingly upon it, on every 
possible occasion. Such are the simple and primitive diversions of a 
Free Kirk minister. 

But even Mr. Crockett is not always bending the bow of “manly” 
humour. He has his serious—his very serious—moments ;_he has his 
strenuous attempts at fine writing. We confine ourselves to the 
Sunbonnet, and we encounter not a few masterstrokes: thoroughly 
“worked up,” no doubt, to borrow his language to the interviewer. 
“Never before had the youth come within that delicate aura of charm 
which radiates from the bursting bud of the finest womanhood. 
Ralph Peden had kept his affections ascetically virgin. His nature’s 
finest juices had gone to feed the brain, yet all the time his heart had 
waited tremulously expectant of the revealing of a mystery. Winsome 
Charteris had come so suddenly into his life, that the universe seemed 
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new-born inaday. He sprang at once from the thought of woman as 
only an unexplained part of the creation, to the conception of her 
(meaning, thereby, Winsome Charteris) as an angel who had not quite 
lost her first estate” (p. 51). What subtle psychological analysis ! 
No wonder Ralph went northward “wearing Winsome’s parting kiss 
on his brow like an insignia (sic) of knighthood”! No wonder “ the first 
authentic call of the spring time for her”—the song of the thrush, to 
wit—“ coursed through her blood, quickened her pulse, and enlarged the 
pupil of her eye till the clear germander blue of the iris grew moist and 
dark”! There’s physiological analysis, equally irresistible! But our 
“auctorial Sunbonnet-maker” is no less successful in depicting the 
beauties of nature. “The world paused, finger on lip, saying, ‘Hush!’ 
to Winsome as she stepped over the threshold into the serenely 
breathing morning air, while the illimitable sky ran farther and farther 
back as the angels drew up the blinds from the windows of heaven.” 
As the angels drew up the blinds from the windows of heaven! Chaste, 
touching, and domestic simile! Only to be equalled by the comparison 
of a sweetheart’s laughter to “a bell ringing for the fairies’ breakfast ” ! 
Why not a gong booming for the fairies’ boiled eggs and finnon- 
haddocks? Mark, too, with what unassuming command of technical- 
ities Mr. Crockett handles the matchless colouring of nature. “The 
indigo-grey of the sky was receding, and tinging towards the east with 
an imperceptibly graded lavender which merged beyond the long 
shaggy outline of the pine ridge into a wash of pale lemon yellow” 
(p. 108). “And he stood watching Winsome Charteris who looked 

past him into a distance, moistly washed with tender ultramarine ash ” 

(p. 115). “The sun shone on the russet tassels of the larches, and the 

deep sienna boles of the Scotch firs. The clouds which rolled fleecy and 

white in piles and crenulated bastions of cumulus, lighted the eyes of 
man and maid as they went onward noiselessly over the crisp piny carpet 

of fallen fir-needles” (p. 116). We know not whether more to admire 

these crenulated bastions of prave ’orts, or that complete mastery of the 

terminology of the child’s paint-box, which enables an author thus to 

polish off the beauties of hill and dale. 

Both Mr. Crockett’s humour, however, and Mr. Crockett’s fine 
writing might be excused or palliated : and we had let him pass on his 
road, a’ God’s name, to popularity and pence, but for the manner in 
which he has seen proper to handle what Mr. Jowett described as “that 


' illusion of the feelings commonly called love.” We are well aware that 
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at the present day considerable license is granted to an author in this 
regard. He may record words, and may portray behaviour, which would 
have shocked our grandfathers, though he could scarce trangress the 
ample limits permitted by the loose code of morals which prevailed 
a century ago. If the present age imagines that it has been the first 
to betray a taste for “warm” plays and “warmer” novels (we thank 
thee, Mrs. Norris, for the word !), the present age is very much mistaken. 
But the very fact that authors are allowed a free hand imposes upon 
them a doubly stringent obligation to certain literary virtues: to tact, to 
reticence, to good feeling, to discretion. This obligation Mr. Crockett 
consistently ignores; to these virtues he is a tctal stranger. He 
touches courtship and love-making but to disfigure them with his heavy 
hand; he opens the sluices to an irresistible flood of nauseous and 
nasty philandering. We do not particularly object to being told that 
“Winsome’s light summer dress touched his hand and thrilled the lad 
to his remotest nerve centres” ; or that “little ticking pulses drummed 
in her head,” and “a great yearning came to her to let herself drift out 
on a sea of love”; or that “the dammed-back blood-surge drave 
thundering in his ears”; or that “strange, nervous constrictions 
played at ‘cat’s cradle’ about their hearts”; or even that “maidenly 
tremors, delicious in their uncertainty, coursed along her limbs and 
through all her being.” Such modes of expression, clumsy and 
inartistic though they be, are but the slang of the day; like the 
reiteration in the Sumbonnet, of the fact that the female villain had 
Pictish ancestors. But we turn to Zhe Razders, Chapter XXXIV, and 
we read: “She turned and came near to me and stood very close 
against me in a way that was sweet to me, but I knew that she did not 
wish me to touch her then, but only to stand so, Thus we remained a 
considerable while till my heart became very full, aching within me to 
comfort her. Which at last I did with satisfaction to toth of us, and the 
time sped. .... So then we looked about for a place to sit down, for 
it behoved us to talk together, as it were, for the last time (for at least a 
night and a day). There was but one great chair in all that room, 
though there was much tapestry and some high tables and corner 
aumries. So we sat down on it with great content ‘ Hae ye a’ 
the conserves lickit aff the sweetcake yet ?*”—{It was the high-bred Lady 
Grizel who spake]—“ cried a voice from the door, which opened just a 
little ajar. . . . . Now we sat in one chair, and theugh I do not consider 
myself a clever fellow and I had no experience, that was good enough 
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for me. There is nothing to report of the next half-hour. ‘It’s my 
turn, May,’ said Lady Grizel, who had been coughing at the door for 
five minutes. ‘I’m whiles ta’en wi’ the hoast, but I like a bit quiet hour 
at e’en wi’ a blythe lad as weel as ony.’” This is pretty well, but 
nothing to what you find in the Sundbonnet, Mr. Crockett’s favourite 
book, in which “much of his own life is bound up,” and which his 
nature’s finest juices have, no doubt, gone to feed. Here are some 
passages extracted from Chapter XXXIII of that work:—“ Then 
because there is nothing more true and trustful than the heart of a 
good woman, or more surely an inheritance from the maid-mother of 
the sinless garden than her way of showing that she gives her all, 
Winsome laid her either hand on her lover’s shoulders and drew his 
face down to hers, laying her lips to his of her own free will and accord, 
without shame in giving or coquetry of refusal, in that full kiss of first 
surrender which a woman may give once but never twice in her life... . 
Before they had gone a mile the first strangeness had worn off... . 
At this point they paused. Exercise in the early morning is fatiguing. 
Only the unique character of these refreshing experiences induces the 
historian to put them on record Sitting on a wind-overturned 
tree trunk they entered upon their position with great practicality. 
Nature, with an unusual want of foresight, had neglected to provide a 
back to this sylvan seat, so Ralph attended to the matter himself. This 
shows that self-help is a virtue to be encouraged ‘I think, dear,’ 
said Ralph, ‘ you must after this make your letters so full of your love 
that there can be no mistake whom they are intended for.’ ‘I mean 
to,’ said Winsome frankly. There was also some fine scenery at this 
point. . . . . The scenery again asserted its claim to attention. 
Observation enlarges the mind and is, therefore, pleasant 

lips ’ began Ralph, and paused. ‘No, six is quite enough,’ said 
Winsome after a while, mysteriously. Now she had only two and 
Ralph only two, yet with little grammar and no sense at all she said 
‘Six is enough.” Here, in Mr. Squeers’s immortal phrase, here’s 
richness! Here’s a perpetual flow of juicy bad-breeding which no 
American Evangelist ever surpassed! You can hear the Young Men’s 
Sabbath Morning Fellowship Association snigger and the Young 
Women’s Guild giggle as yoy read. The rest of Mr. Crockett’s faults 
—the cynically careless and lazy construction of his plots, the 
sameness of his characters, his failure to create a single fictitious 
being neither ridiculous nor contemptible—everything, in a word, fades 
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from the mind, overwhelmed in this slough of knowing archness, of 
bottomless vulgarity. It is with a sense of relief that cne passes from 
such trash to the ciean and honest wit of Fielding and of Congreve. 
The sad case of Mr. Crockett seems, in conclusion, to suggest two 
observations. The first is that, as we know and have attempted to 
depict him, he is almost wholly the result of the modern method of 
reviewing. Not only has he enjoyed the benefit of the ingenious 
system of log-rolling consistently practised by a portion of the so-called 
religious Press, but many other newspapers and reviews have con- 
spired to overwhelm him with fulsome and exaggerated flattery. If 
the critics, instead of telling him that Zhe Stickzt Minister was “full 
of grace and charm,” and that its storics were “racy of the soil, to!d 
with a masterly command of dialect and national characteristics ” ; 
instead of declaring that Zhe Raiders was “a thoroughly enjoyable 
novel, full of fresh, original, and accurate pictures of life long gone 
by,” that it abounded in “delightful incident and charming descrip- 
tion,” and that its author, “the Barrie of yesterday, is to-day a second 
Stevenson—and no bad second”; instead of slobbering over The 
Lilac Sunbonnet as “a charming love-story, bright, tender, and vivacious, 
marked by distinction of treatment, and steeped in the sweetness and 
freshness of the open air,” or as “a love-story of the vintage of Eden, 
strong and sweet, and in the best sense elevating ” ; instead of asserting 
that “ Nature’s secrets hang on the very tip of Mr. Crockett’s pen,” 
and averring that they (the critics) rise from its perusal, their pulses 
“throbbing with a new sense of life, and with a fresh assurance that 
*God’s in His Heaven, All’s right with the world’”—if, we say, instead 
of, raving thus, the critics had been able and willing to do their plain 
duty, to detect and point out the many glaring faults, to castigate 
as they deserved the offences against good taste, to persuade to the 
use of an equable and pleasant style, and to deter from flippancy, 
from “word-painting,” and from clumsy and stupid meddling with 
the passions, all might have been comparatively well. A certain rude, 
undisciplined vigour which we seem occasionally to detect might have 
been turned into~a proper channel, and Mr. Crockett might this day 
have been, doing excellent and honest work in a less ambitious sphere 
in place of grating on one’s nerves in every syllable he writes. But 
such regrets are now vain, for Mr. Crockett, forsaking that ministry 
to which he was ordained by the laying on of hands by the Presbytery, 
is persuaded that he has a “call” to literature. A call to “success,” 
Vol. XII.—No. 71. 2D 
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very likely, or to making money, or to the intimate friendship ot 
eminent literary “cy’arkters”; but not, we take leave to assure him, 
a call to literature. Not of such as he, at all events, are the chosen. 
The same torrent of injudicious praise is being poured over Mr. Ian 
Maclaren, but, though its result will infallibly be to confirm him in 
his present courses, he discovers no vestige of that natural ability of a 
sort which makes one rather regret in Mr. Crockett’s case that thorns 
have sprung up and choked it. 

In the second, and last, place, it is worth while to pause and 
contemplate the Great Dissenting Interest taking to the delles /ettres. 
It has long groaned under the aspersions of that sneering “ buddy,” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and has been endeavouring to acquire education 
and “culture” as expeditiously as possible. How valuable it must 
have found the soi-disant University Extension Scheme as a means 
of acquiring the appearance of knowledge without the reality, it is 
needless to point out. But man cannot live by penny-readings alone, 
and the Great Dissenting Interest has begun to batten upon fiction. 
The Dissenters have for some time, indeed, almost openly abandoned 
the doctrinal principles of their forefathers, which alone entitled their 
ethical views to respect, and, though they retain the snuffle and the 


whine of Tribulation Spintext, they seem rooted and grounded upon 
nothing save a bitter hatred of the Church of England. What, 
therefore, the ultimate consequences of the spread of fiction among 
them will be it were hazardous to speculate. But we have a shrewd 
suspicion that if this new wine be poured into the old Bottles, there 
can be but one result: the old Bottles will burst. 


J. H. MILLAR., 
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XII. 


\ N J HAT I call the New Policy is still at work, and goes on con- 
tinually, automatically. For one thing, as our rule restores 
law and order in lands where there had been none before, the 

inhabitants of these lands become less and less fit to be soldiers. We 

do not nowadays recruit at all from Bengal, and the soldiers recruited 
from out of the Madras Presidency are said to be the worst in the Service. 

The backbone of our Native Army is now formed of the very people 

who first began to serve us at the time of the Mutiny: it is made up 

of Sikhs, of Afghans drawn from the Afghan territories under our rule, 
and from other parts outside our dominions. A third element comes 
from a field which was always far outside the land of the Hindus and 
out of all touch with them: I mean Nepal, whence we get our renowned 

Gourkhas. The fact that from Hindustan proper we draw such a small 

contingent of our military strength will be emphasised by the complete 

change in the constitution of the Indian Army which is being carried 
out at this moment. The Presidential Armies and the Presidential 

Commands-in-Chief will, in another year, have ceased to exist. In 

place of them, the Indian Army will consist of four Army Corps, of 

which three will have thcir Head Quarters on or near the North-West 

Frontier. We have seen that in this region, too, will lie their chiet 

recruiting ground. All the four Army Corps will be under the direct 

control of the Commander-in-Chief at Simla. Not without protests, 
it may be supposed, have these changes been agreed upon. Madras 
will find itself reduced to a cipher, contributing next to nothing to the 

Imperial Army, and, on the other hand, causing, with her low-caste 

weak population, next to no tremors to the Imperial Government. 

The formal change in this constitution only registers the transfer 
which time has brought about of the centre of gravity of our Indian 
Empire. But this change is not due solely (I doubt if it is due in 
chief part) to the pacific character of the long settled districts. The 
chief factor in all this is, I think, a change in the sentiment of British 
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officers towards Hindu trocps, which was the natural outcome of the 
Sepoy War. How can there ever again arise that faith in the Hindu 
which Spottiswoode and so many hundred other officers felt, and to 
which they were the martyrs? Towards the half-barbarous Afghan or 
Gourkha this feeling may arise. But never again towards the truc 
Indian soldicr. It belongs to an era which has passed away. 


XIII. 


Some of our wisest Indian rulers would, if they could, destroy all 
memory of that great Agony of our race, the Indian Mutiny, would 
bury the hatchet altogether under ground. 

Policy may approve of this ; but I doubt that poetry or the historic 
sense would not. I have said that the Mutiny—the Suppression of the 
Mutiny—is our /iad; the wonder is that it is still without its sacred 
bard. This you feel, as you cannot feel it at home, when ycu stand 
under the still ruined walls of Delhi, or of the Lucknow Residency, or 
on the steps of the thrice-fateful giét at Cawnpore. The unused steps 
are there: a small abandoned temple (rightly of Shiva the Destroyer)* 
overlooks them under the shade of its pipal tree ; and where shouts and 
the ring of shot and cries of death resounded, silence and peaceful 
shadows fall. The still more accursed well is covered with a sadly ugly 
Gothic memorial, and all the parts about it—the site of the Bibi-garh, 
the Women’s House of Massacre, is a public garden. 

And every day contemporary Nature interposes quaintly yet most 
impressively among these dreadful reminiscences. It is in the garden 
at Cawnpore that grows one of the largest banyans which it was my lot 
to see in India—though small, I know, compared to some trees which 
are to be seen; and on the site of the entrenchments of Cawnpore I 
had leisure to notice a mongoose or two standing up on their hind 
legs and embracing stalks of grass, as a bear stands up embracing his 
ragged pole or trunk of tree. At Delhi it happened to me, sitting upon 
the Ridge just above the famous “ Ludlow Castle ” and “ No.1 Battery,” 
‘while reading the history of the Great Siege, to hear all of a sudden 
from overhead the strange half quack, half cry, of wild-fowl, and there- 
with a great clangour of wings. Looking up,I saw a huge flight of 
black geese stretching in their wedge shape half way across the sky . 





* For which reason, no doubt, the victims were conducted thither. ‘ Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi che entrate.” 
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for there were some three hundred of them. ‘Never before had I scen 
so many,” as Dante says of the flight of souls (that seemed like a flight 
of birds) in the Uppermost Hell. Do you know the mournful sound 
which these birds make? You may hear it, if you are fortunate, even 
in London—by night: best at this time of year or in the autumn, It 
was long before the pulse of it quite died out of the air. 

The motionless shadows on the walls of Delhi, the silence and the 
peaceful flow of the Ganges by the Suttee Ghat, cannot take from you 
the recollection of those great days of agony, but must rather serve to 
make them more vivid. Will the quiet intervening years ever blot them 
out from memory? I can hardly believe so; and I cannot find it in 
my heart to wish that they should. 

It is these memories more than anything else, I think, which cast a 
halo round the name and the whole being of the Anglo-Indian. Of 
Anglo-India, which at last has found its sacred bard in Rudyard 
Kipling, it is not safe for the casual wayfarer to say much. The Anglo- 
Indians themselves are always warning the traveller to keep away from 
the subject. Perhaps the worst thing that can be said of these country- 
men of ours is that they are singularly ungrateful to their one literary 
mouthpiece. I am not disposed—as Mr. Kipling seems to be—to 
prostrate myself before the British subaltern, or before the junior official 
in the Civil Service. But I acknowledge either type to be a clear-cut and, 
one may say, cleanly—above all an honourable—specimen of our race, 
singularly simple as an individual, easily summarised apparently, but 
as a class most notable and worthy of study. The same remark applies 
to all Anglo-Indian society. Superficially it is provincial and most 
monotonous. One station is just like the station you have left: each 
member of society in the one has his counterpart in the society of the 
other. The talk of the people seems to the outsider trivial and common- 
place almost beyond the region of yawns. But behind the trivial talk 
you always seem to hear—I always do, at any rate—the reverberation 
of the guns and muskets which went off of themselves at Mecrut, which 
sank the boats alongside the Burning Ghat at Cawnpore, which roared 
for ever and in vain round the unassailable defences.at Lucknow, which 
mowed down the English women and children of Delhi and Jhansi. 
What has been, may be again. This white band in a sea of blackness 
has nothing but its unshaken courage standing between itself and 
destruction. You feel that keenly in some moments, when the white 
and the black population arc brought face to face. A good occasion for 
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such reflections is a railway station thronged, as I have already described 
it, with rushing and shouting Hindus—some two or three English, men 
and women, standing quietly in their midst. That the people 
themselves—that the commonplace Anglo-Indian inhabitant of a 
commonplace station has no thought of this danger, or of walking over 
fires on deceitful ashes, makes him not less, but more, interesting and, in 
a way, more admirable. 


XIV. 


I am dealing only with the general, what we may call the historic, 
aspect of Anglo-Indian society and—if the gods will—far distant issues. 
I do not mean that any personal and individual courage is needed to go 
among the subjects of the British Empire in India wherever it be found. 
And this it is necessary to say, because a recent writer, in the course 
of an article on the Khaiber Pass, gave the reader to understand that 
he, the writer, had made some call upon his courage and sang froid by 
driving through the streets of Peshawar without an escort. “ Everybody,” 
he says, “looks at you as you pass. The looks of the first half-dozen 
men, as they sit in their shops or stand in the street, give you a new 
and strange sensation. You straighten yourself and hold your head up, 
with a resolve, of which you are hardly conscious till afterwards, that 
if a knife is plunged into your back you will not flinch..... You 
immediately feel there is a responsibility in being an Englishman; you 
are the representative of your race, and all that you do and say must 
be worthy of the position. .... These five minutes in the Peshawar 
Bazaar reveal to you the secret of British power in the East. It is 
impossible without utter fearlessness.” This, I maintain, is mere foolish- 
ness. The streets of Peshawar are as safe as the purlieus of Piccadilly. 
Anyone (crede experto) may wander about them alone, on foot or as 
he pleases: he does nothing thereby to add to the prestige of the 
British name. ' 

But, in the general sense, the whole aspect of our society in India in 
face of that other society, the India of Antiquity—that is matter for 
reflection and study. To the historical student the sight of it should be 
worth much: for it is‘ not so easy nowadays as it was, say, a thousand 
or twelve hundred years ago, to find a small conquering aristocracy 
floating above a mass of conquered population, Every such conquering 
race is a real aristocracy with the virtues (and the faults, too) of an 
aristocracy. I hope and believe that it is no prejudice which says that 
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in our case the virtues are much predominant. As a mere matter of 
manners, Anglo-Indian society stands ahead of the corresponding social 
layers in the old country: there is more nearly an equality among its 
members, and therefore there is none of the uneasy pushingness of social 
life in England. This is, of course, in essence, a military aristocracy, 
and the military type gives the pattern for the whole society. I doubt 
the Anglo-Indian civilian would be loth to admit this, for in a certain 
sense the civilians have, socially, the pas of the military folks: they are 
much the better paid, for one thing, and therefore their ranks contain 
more eligible partis. But, in reality, these civilians mould themselves 
upon the soldier pattern, as is the case in all countries where a military 
caste stands as the guardian of society: the same essentially in India 
as it is in Russia or in Germany. You will scarce find through the 
length and breadth of the land a Civil Servant, “covenanted” or 
“uncovenanted,” who would venture not to be keen about sport, least of 
all about those sports and games which have some element of danger in 
them, as big game shooting, pig-sticking, and polo. It is absolutely de 
rigueur to be able to ride. And round the eternal subject of sports and 
games, which are graduated from tiger-hunting down to playing at 
badminton, round the cost of cattle and dog-carts, round riding and 
driving in every aspect and interest, Anglo-Indian social life and almost 
all Anglo-Indian conversation revolve. 

But, fortunately, all these things are raised upon a higher plane than 
in England. It is fine to think how, by the inexorable laws of society, 
every man in this great-tiny commonwealth of whites has to inure 
himself to hardy exercises, and can hardly escape some with a spice of 
danger in them. Polo—though it is said to have been at one time 
discountenanced at head-quarters on this very account-—is one of the 
most popular games in India, and therewith one of the most dangerous 
that is played. I do not mean by this that it is exceedingly perilous ; 
but that, whereas in any English game, in cricket or football, all risk 
that is run is of bruises and occasional broken bones, every year a 
certain small percentage of polo-players are killed, while fractures are 
common. Such peril as exists falls chiefly to the share of the poorer 
man: a well-trained polo pony shows wonderful skill in avoiding 
collisions which, to an onlooker, appear inevitable. But, then, a well- 
trained pony costs something like a thousand rupees, and that is beyond 
a poor man’s means. He must train his mount himself, and take the 
risk. 
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To sport, again, the ampler air and the wider fields of India give a 
poetry which it has not in England. So at least I deem, speaking as 
one who has next to no knowledge and must, from a mere pin-point. of 
individual experience, construct by imagination a picture of the whole. 
That individual experience of Indian sport was of pig-sticking, at all 
events one of the most characteristic kinds. In this you wait, a little 
group of horsemen, for a long time in some shady corner (if you can), in 
the great silence of the morning heat and in the deserted undulating 
plain. Here is a stretch of cultivated ground; beyond a sugar-cane 
brake ; while on your other hand is nothing (say) but jungle-grass thick 
as osiers and stunted bushes. And, as you wait and watch, the thousand 
dumb activities of nature go on round you. A fox comes out of cover, 
and sneaks off to the bed of the huge river which, though unseen, flows 
through its mud from near at hand toward the horizon. Next, it may 
be a jackal that shows itself. The jackal is almost the size of an English 
fox ; but the Indian fox is a little creature, looking not much bigger 
than a good-sized cat. Now a geir-falcon has stooped at a bush ten 
yards off ; but out of the bush, too soon for him, slips a grey partridge. 
A little while, and your ear catches a sound of distant shouting, as if 
some village out of sight were in rebellion. What it really comes from 
is the army of beaters (prickers, pzgueurs, they would call them in old- 
world venery), who have gone away a mile or two under the direction of 
a shtkarz, or huntsman, with orders to march towards you. They form 
the pack, driving the boars out before them, and there are some sixty or 
cighty of them. The game of the jungle has given ear to them too, and 
with more or less haste prepares to flee their approach. An antelope 
(black buck) bounds out of his thicket ; next emerge some spotted deer, 
slyly, almost creepingly, till they catch sight of the horsemen, when they 
go off at a gallop; and more jackals break cover and steal away. At last 
comes forth the brown boar himself. Sometimes it isa whole family which 
rushes out at once. But very often, when there is a group of this kind, 
there is no boar in it, and you must let the sow and her farrow go in 
peace. But finally the old boar will appear. Your little company of 
three or four, who, boar-spear in hand, have been waiting on his coming, 
make for him “with an obedient start”; and all nature else, with its 
sights and its sounds, departs your thoughts. The riding is not so 
difficult as in the “shires” ; but it is rougher, and you must, or should, 
ride straight, through jungle grass higher than your head, through 
osiers, across rivers, swimming or pounding in the thick mud. Some 
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horses, which have had practice in the sport, put their noses to the 
ground and follow by scent ; if so, where the boar goes you go, following 
every turn: and to do this you must sit tight. 


XV. 

To go into camp in a shooting party and live for awhile among the 
denizens of the jungle far from the haunts of men: this must touch 
the sublime. But from the mere traveller, garnering his impressions 
as he goes, these glories are hid away. Alas! such an one can at any 
time do no more than guess at the realities which lie dissembled behind 
the surfaces of things that he sees. Let him not profess to do more 
than this: Even then, he must feel something of what the Greek 
historian felt in presence of Egyptian mysteries. He might say morc, 
but he is “not permitted.” It is something of a profanity, of an 
impertinence, to trespass upon these silent centuries. And no doubt it 
is the sense of this that has made the race of Anglo-Indians almost 
entirely inarticulate ; so that till yesterday we could most of us form 
no picture of what the world was like in which they passed the half of 
their lives. Then Mr. Kipling came and lifted the curtain. In any 
event, that the curtain be lifted or no, can make no difference to the 
begetters of all this wonder in us. No voice which we could raise 
would disturb the air which lies between their vast horizons. 


C. F. KEARY. 





THE CASE FOR SWEDEN 


[The work of a Member of the Swedish Parliament, this statement, which is adapted 
to English uses from a publication by the Swedish National Association, may be 
accepted as setting forth with an approach to finality (1) the points at issue 
between Sweden and Norway: (2) the concessions which the stronger member 
of the Union is prepared to make ; and (3) the terms on which she is willing to 
make them. It is hoped that the document, apart from its special purpose, may 
have a more than fugitive interest for a nation still menaced—so they tell us— 
with Home Rule.—W. E. H.] 


HOUGH Swedes and Norwegians would seem geographically 
T predestined to march peacefully side by side, it is unluckily 
notorious that the differences between the two races have 
grown graver during the last few years. We Swedes looked forward 
to the end of 1894 as the time when we might come to a definite 
understanding upon two points: Norway’s actual demands, and her 
general position as regards the Union with Sweden. The hour has 
struck, and, though nothing could. exceed the interest shown in the 
recent election by the whole Norwegian people, we are still as much 
as ever in the dark as to the Norwegian claim. 

There is, nevertheless, a means of avoiding consequences disastrous 
to our common prosperity, and the expedient lies in our own hand. 
There are—firstly—vital interests which Sweden will never surrender ; 
and there are—secondly—minor issues upon which compromise is 
possible. These points must be defined with energy and—above all— 
with unanimity. The vital issues for Sweden are embodied in a code 
of fundamental laws: the result of centuries of political development. 
Before we abandon to any but a Swede the dignified and responsible 
post of Foreign Minister, it behoves us to ensure that the change be 
accompanied by provisions which shall safeguard the invivlability of 
the Constitution, and shall leave us with undiminished resources for 
self-defence. Writing from the Swedish standpoint in the interests of 
the Union and in conformity with the aims of the Swedish National 
Association, I shall strive in these pages to show the irreducible 
minimum which such safeguards must include. 

Among other reciprocal recriminations, the Swedes have often 
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accused the Norwegians of a gross contempt for the existing law, of 
ignoring the claims of justice, and of rank ingratitude. The Norwegians 
reply that there is no debt of gratitude, and as a controversial retort the 
answer is sufficient. Yet it is undeniable that, thanks to Swedish 
policy,. Norway has (a) shaken’ off the Danish yoke, (4) that she has 
acquired complete independence in all local matters, and (c) that she 
has received further concessions which have contributed to her 
present prosperity. None the less is it true that gratitude is not 
necessarily due to those whose policy benefits you. And, in any case, 
one must candidly admit that solicitude for Norway’s welfare was not 
the prime motor of Swedish diplomacy. When Sweden, abandoning 
all hope of recovering either Finland or the south Baltic Provinces, 
induced Denmark to resign Norway under the Kiel Treaty, her aim 
was less to secure Norwegian liberty than to obtain compensation for 
the cession of Finland. The terms of alliance were . proposed by 
her in the .hope of grappling Norway to the Union with stronger 
hooks than any forged by force; and to achieve this end she 
also made considerable pecuniary concessions to her partner. The 
sole justification of this policy is that it was thought advantageous to 
Swedish interests: for the main concern of every government is the 
welfare of its own people. To sacrifice this welfare in the interests of 
another race is indefensible: and the pretensions of Norway needs 
must be examined from the Swedish point of view. 

No Norwegian claim—however specious on the face of it—can be 
entertained if it imperil the integrity of the Union, if it diminish 
the defensive strergth of the two nations, or if it restrict the power 
of Sweden to safeguard her own interests. In accordance with the 
Act of Union, the separation which exists as regards home affairs is 
superseded in relation to Foreign Affairs by strict unity under Sweden’s 
headship: hence the Foreign Minister of both countries has invariably 
been a member of the Swedish Cabinet, responsible in the last resort to 
the Swedish constituencies, and to them alone. But, since Norway 
has arrived at the consciousness of her own importance, two new 
proposals have been made: (1) that there should be a separate Foreign 
Minister for Norway ; and (2) that, while maintaining the Foreign Office 
as it stands, the administration should be so re-organised that Nor- 
wegians should be eligible for the post of Foreign Minister, which 
official should— further—be responsible to both Parliaments, instead of, 
as now, to the Swedish Parliament alone. 
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The first proposal, fathered by the Norwegian Left, amounts to a 
repeal of the Union—and that under circumstances which would cover 
Sweden with dishonour. The alternative, for which the Norwegian 
Right is responsible, is another matter. That the Foreign Minister 
should be a joint official, instead of a Swedish Minister, is not neces- 
sarily a propogal endangering the Union; and it may even be argued 
that under its adoption due restrictions would tend to strengthen the 
Union. The undeniable difference is, however, less than appears at first 
sight. The leaders of the Right scem to think that the nomination of 
separate Consuls for Norway—and a fortioré for Sweden—is compatible 
with united action in the sphere of foreign affairs. But it is evident 
that the overthrow of the existing system—under which one Consul, 
Norwegian or Swede, as the case may be, represents both nations—will 
destroy the joint diplomatic service in the first place, and the joint 
management of foreign affairs in the second. And this is precisely 
what the Left desires. Therefore, as a preliminary to discussing the 
proposal to convert the Foreign Office into a joint institution, Sweden 
is bound to insist that it be based on the unaiterable principle of 
absolute unity as regards all foreign business: and, therefore, as regards 
all consular and diplomatic appointments. 

The proposal of the Left, that each country should manage its own 
Foreign Affairs, implies a legal cleavage in the present responsibility 
of the Foreign Minister: in other words, it implies that just as the 
Swedish Foreign Minister is responsible solely to the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, so the Norwegian Foreign Minister shall be responsible solely 
to the Norwegian Parliament. The programme of the Right, advocating 
the joint nature of the Foreign Office, implies withdrawal from exclusively 
Swedish control: in other words, it implies that the Foreign Minister shall 
be responsible to both nations combined. But it is extremely doubtful 
if this is what is meant by the Norwegian Right. When it speaks of a 
Foreign Minister responsible to both nations, it may merely mean that 
Norway should share with Sweden the right of censuring those who 
are entrusted with the management of the foreign affairs of both 
nations: a very proper claim, if the right of censure be lodged in a 
body representative of both nations. In fact, to judge by their speeches, 
the proposal involves the creation of a special tribunal, composed of 
both races, with the right of calling to account the conjoint Foreign 
Minister. On the other hand, it may be intended that this right shall 
reside in the Swedish and Norwegian Parliaments separately, and that 
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each nation—through her representatives or through committecs 
nominated ad hoc—should be empowered to exact from the Foreign 
Minister a detailed report of his proceedings. 

Such a course of procedure might lead to a vote of censure, to an 
outcry for the Minister’s dismissal, or even to an impeachment ; and the 
tendency of our politics makes it likely that this species of ostracism will 
be exercised more frequently in the future. With critics in two Parlia- 
ments, the responsibility of a joint department for Foreign Affairs must 
be divided, and the possible consequences are obvious. On the self- 
same day, the Norwegian Parliament at Christiania might be clamouring 
for the dismissal of a Minister while the Swedish Assembly at 
Stockholm were expressing its entire confidence in him. ‘The accept- 
ance or rejection of a Minister’s policy would depend on the amount of 
pressure brought to bear at head-quarters. And, in this connexion, 
one must emphasize the different relations in which the Sovereign stands 
to the two representative bodies. The ample resources of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, and—thanks to a Single Chamber system—the 
remorseless unscrupulousness with which that Parliament habitually 
abuses its powers, leave no doubt as to results. In every disputed case 
the Norwegians would carry their point. In practice, the proposal of 
the Norwegian Moderates would be more disastrous for Sweden than the 
programme of the Radicals. The latter would give to Norway plenary 
power over Norway’s Foreign Affairs: the former would make Norway 
mistress of her own destiny, and of Sweden’s as well. In view of such 
possibilities Sweden must perforce maintain her position as predomi- 
nant partner in the management of the Union’s foreign affairs, unless— 
and this is an indispensable condition—the prospective re-organisation 
of the Foreign Office be so handled that its control be vested in the 
hands of a special body representing both nations. Neither Parliament, 
that is, shall possess the power of inspecting the Foreign Office Reports ; 
and Clause 75 of the Norwegian Constitution—under which all Ministers 
may be examined upon their conduct of official business—shall lapse 
as regards the Union officials, and, further, as regards the members of 
the Joint Council for Foreign Affairs. 

Again, the proposed special Council for Foreign Affairs would, 
presumably, consist of members of both Scandinavian Cabinets with 
the Foreign Minister as President. But this arrangement, while 
entrusting foreign affairs to a body nominally independent of both 
representative assemblies, would still enable the Norwegian Parliament. 
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to exercise an unduc influence on the foreign policy of both nations. 
Under the Norwegian Constitution, the Parliamentary responsibility of 
Ministers is defined in such terms that Parliament may act as at once 
accuser and judge. Of the two divisions of the Norwegian House, the 
Lagting, or Upper Section, pronounces sentence, while the Ode/sting, or 
Lower Section, undertakes the impeachment. If in a House of one 
hundred and fourteen one Party numbers sixty-nine, judicious manage- 
ment will give that Party a majority in both sections and will enable 
it to impeach and punish at will. Should its voting strength be 
insufficient the accusation can be postponed till the necessary majority 
be secured at a general election. Both in ’82 and in ’94 this course 
was actually followed. Nor is it—as in Sweden—merely illegal 
procedure on the Council’s part which comes within the powers of the 
Norwegian Constitution. That the King’s Ministers act on other 
principles than those of an existing majority is enough to justify their 
impeachment and punishment. And the sentence may be a ruinous 
fine, or a declaration of incapacity for office, or imprisonment with hard 
labour, or punishment for high treason. To all practical purpose, then, 
an unscrupulous majority is omnipotent. Its menace of impeachment 
may force Ministers to advise the Sovereign to yield to Parliament ; 
and, if this advice be rejected, the Cabinet may be compelled to resign. 
And, as the same threat may be used against every possible Ministry, 
the King is placed in this dilemma: either he must rule, in defiance of 
the law, without Norwegian Ministers; or he must sanction a Parlia- 
mentary decree which he believes to be disastrous to the country’s 
welfare. 

. This is no mere speculation. By such tactics the Norwegian 
Radicals, in ’84, compelled the King to abdicate his functions and to 
surrender his prerogative of veto as regards the fundamental law of the 
Constitution. To this pretension the Swedish Government replied by a 
solemn declaration that the Royal veto is distinctly implied in the very 
terms of the Act of Union. Again, in ’92, the Norwegian Radicals 
played the same game. The King refused to sanction a Parliamentary 
vote in favour of separate Norwegian Consuls: whereupon the political 
machine was paralysed fora month. Nor did the Norwegian Ministers 
abandon these tactics, of enforcing surrender by making all government 
impossible, till the Opposition humbly implored them to resume 
office. In the spring of ’93, the same strategy was only checked by the 
formation of a Conservative Cabinet; and, even so, the new Adminis- 
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tration declared that, like its Radical forerunner, it would not counsel 
resistance to the motion in favour of a separate Norwegian consular 
service. The question was then left over until the general election of 
94. The Left secured a majority which makes it impossible for the 
Right to hold office; and, being once more in possession of the 
tremendous machinery of Norwegian politics, it will direct a peremptory 
address to the King. The Conservative Minister, Stang, has told how 
this address will run: “ Since the Radicals, by such and such a majority, 
so desire it, you (the King) must arrange the matter, even though the 
Union be imperilled, by conceding our demands and by ignoring 
Sweden. Otherwise no form of government will be tolerated in Norway 
at ail.” This being the position, it must be said plainly that, so long as 
the Norwegian law defining the relation between Ministers and 
Parliament remains in force, Sweden will resolutely oppose any such 
re-organisation of the Foreign Office as would tend to increase 
Norwegian influence. 

It would be possible to draft an enactment making the Joint Council 
as irresponsible to either Parliament as is the Foreign Minister himself ; 
but this would not be enough. The policy of the Norwegian members 
of the Council would become known and their fate would depend upon 
the vigour with which they pushed Norwegian interests. To avoid the 
impeachment of Norwegian Ministers on the one hand and, on the 
other, to escape the risk of “no form of government being tolerated in 
Norway at all,” the Sovereign would, in effect, be compelled to attach 
a greater importance than is right to the views of the Norwegian 
Councillors, with the result that, in most cases, Norwegian interests 
would outweigh those of Sweden. Such a state of things would be so 
intolerable that, before entertaining the idea of transferring the 
guardianship of Foreign Affairs to a Joint Council, Sweden must 
insist on the remodelling of that Norwegian law (Clause 86 of the 
Constitution) which bears upon Ministerial impeachment. 

Another gross blot on the Norwegian Constitution is that it does not 
empower the King to dissolve Parliament at all. Once elected, the 
triennial Assembly must complete its term. There may have been a 
great change in public dpinion ; there may be overwhelming reasons 
for a fresh appeal to the country. In any case the King is powerless. 
For a year or more he may have thrust a hostile Cabinet upon him, 
whose existence is bound up with that of a scratch majority which has 
outlived its mandate. To prevent Norwegian influence on Swedish 
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business from being greater than it actually is, the proposed trans- 
formation of the Foreign Office must be accompanied by the insertion in 
the Norwegian Constitution of a paragraph conferring on the King the 
power of dissolving Parliament. 

More: Sweden must take hostages against the possibility of such 
safeguards being annulled after the re-organisation has taken place. 
And she must further guard against the modification of the Norwegian 
law in other respects: eg., by any transference from the King to the 
Parliament of the right of nomination to the Council. It will, doubtless, 
be said that so much prevision denotes an insolent mistrust on the part 
of Sweden. The answer is that such mistrust is amply justified by 
Norway’s mode of escaping her Treaty obligations as regards: the 
defence of the Union. The essential guarantees must also include a 
proviso that no change in the Fundamental Law of Norway can take 
effect without the Royal assent. It is beyond dispute that this was 
taken for granted when the existing law was drafted. And _ its 
importance to the stability of the Union was shown by the above- 
mentioned declaration of the Swedish Cabinet in ’84: that under the 
Treaty of Union no change of Fundamental Law can be made either in 
Norway or Sweden without the Sovereign’s sanction. bor the pro- 
tection of Swedish interests, the King’s veto, established by law in the 
fabric of the Norwegian Constitution, is an indispensable preliminary 
condition to the removal of Foreign Affairs to the hands of a Joint 
Council. 

If Sweden consent to yield her established position as prime 
agent in the system of Foreign Politics, or if this legal right be shared 
with Norway, the relation of the two branches of the Scandinavian race 
will be radically changed. To justify this innovation, it is not enough 
to say that Sweden cannot lose by it. We know where we are to-day : 
we cannot forecast the morrow. The present system has been proved : 
the possibilities of the new one may be still worse. In the interest of 
self-preservation, a State may not forego its rights for the satisfaction 
of its neighbour’s ambition. If it does so forego its rights—save at the 
sword’s point—it exacts conditions which assure it a position no whit 
less advantageous to the national honour and the national prosperity. 
The contention is that the new proposals afford just such an oppor- 
tunity. The Union, founded by Sweden for her own security, will gain 
—it is urged—in strength and stability by admitting Norway to an 
equal share in the administration of Union business. Norway’s interests 
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would then be inseparably bound up in the continuance of the Union ; 
while the prolongation of the present system tends to exasperatc 
Norwegian disaffection to a point that may reach disruption. This is 
the old argument: we in Sweden know it too well. How stands it 
in the past? By the Treaty of Union Norway was granted local 
autonomy ; in such grave matters as the chcice of the Sovereign and 
of the Heir to the Throne, she was raised to an equality with Sweden. 
And from the first day to the last the history of the Union is one 
eternal record of Swedish concessions in the hope that a magnanimous 
policy would amalgamate two kindred races and consolidate their 
alliance. And the result? Every effort to weld the two nations 


into one by means of common laws and common institutions has 
been baffled. Every change within the Union has been separatist 
in tendency. And the original sentiments of aversion and of fear, with 
which the Norwegians regarded Sweden, have changed for the worse : 
the aversion has deepened, the fear has turned to contempt. Not 


otherwise can you explain the arrogance of Norway: not otherwise 
can you account for her threat to rend the Union in twain if her 
demands be not paid in full. 

Doubtless it is our duty to allay, as far as may be, the Norwegian 
disaffection ; for the maintenance of the Union—brought about, as it 
was, by costly sacrifices—is to us a matter of mortal importance. But 
if we gave ear to the Norwegian vaunts and menaces, it is evident 
that all Swedish interests would have to yield to those of Norway. 
It is, moreover, worth while remarking that the existence of the 
Union is not, after all, a matter for the Norwegians alone. Into that 
Union Norway was brought almost by force; and it in no way 
depends on her wishes whether that Union shall, or shall not, continue. 
Of course, as a discontented Norway weakens the Union, all genuine 
grievances must be relieved. But we must sec to it that the remedy 
be not worse than the disease. Important as it may be that Norway 
should be on good terms with her ally, it is—at the lowest—not less 
important that the Union should redound to Swedish prosperity and 
to Swedish honour. And as every day shows more clearly the abject 
failure of the simple, old policy of conciliation, we in Sweden hold 
that, before abandoning our few remaining rights, we must ensure that 
our final sacrifice in the cause of the Union be not in vain. And the 
least that justice calls for is that, if Norway be admitted to an equality 
with Sweden in the control of diplomatic relations, there shall be a 
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corresponding equality—proportionately to population—in respect to 
taxation under these three heads :— 


(1) The proper maintenance of the Rulers who represent the Union 
in relation to other powers (Estimates for the support of the 
Throne). 

(2) The Department of Foreign Politics (Estimates for the Foreign 
Office, the Diplomatic Corps, and the Consular Service). 

(3) The execution of the policy sanctioned by the Sovereign on the 
initiative of the single Foreign Ministers for both nations 
(Supplies for the Defence of the Union). 


In other words, regard being had to her resources, on Norway shall 
fall such burdens as shall correspond to the new privileges conceded 
by Sweden. And, as regards (1) the Estimates for the support of the 
Throne: her contribution need not exceed its present amount. But 
in ’93 and ’94, her Parliament took upon itself to curtail the annual 
grant for this purpose, on the ground that, in matters affecting both 
nations, the Sovereign had not given effect to the Norwegian view. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for us to exact an enactment which shall 
prevent the Norwegian Parliament from thus abusing their power of 
granting supplies. Then, in respect to (2) the Foreign Office Estimates : 
the contribution made by Norway up to ’92 would suffice; with an 
addition inseparable from the proposed re-organisation. Norway must 
pay her share of the salary of the future Foreign Minister in his 
capacity of Joint Official Here, again, in ’93 and ’94 there was 
tampering with regard to the Foreign Office grant. And, as this 
tampering was attempted, in flagrant disregard of Swedish opinion, 
with the aim of subverting—or at least reconstructing—the institution 
to which this grant was destined, we must pass a statute which shall 
deprive the Norwegian Parliament of its right to decide these questions 
separately. 

Last of all, in so far as concerns (3) the Supplies for the Defence 
of the Union: it is notorious that the Norwegian Parliament has made 
a‘ bad use of its power in the interest of the two nations. All the 
same, this is not our chief reason for insisting that any radical change 
at the Foreign Office must be accompanied by the stringent definition 
of Norway’s obligations in view of the Defence of the Union. Our 
chief reason is the intimate, indissoluble connexion between (a) the 
right of sharing the diplomatic administration, and (4) the duty of 
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sharing the perils which the exercise of such right may entail. In 
entering the Union, Norway’s chief fear was that the Swedish alliance 
would involve her in war: and—to Norwegian eyes—the risk loomed 
all the larger since ‘“Sweden’s predominance in foreign policy was 
unquestioned. Hereupon the Norwegians cast about for some means 
of avoiding such dangers as seemed most incident to the Swedish 
administration of Foreign Affairs. First there came certain proposals 
to restrict the King’s right of employing the Norwegian forces in the 
cause of the allied nations. And of these proposals—finally included 
in Clause 25 of the Norwegian Constitution—the general drift is that 
neither the Norwegian Army nor the Norwegian Coast Flotilla is 
available for aggression save with the express consent of the Norwegian 
Parliament. Further, that portion of the army called the Landvarn 
(militia) cannot—even did Parliament give its sanction—be sent across 
the Norwegian frontier: and this enactment applies equally to all arms 
save the Line. This is not the place to argue whether it be wise or not to 
hamper the disposition of an army by enacting that a Parliamentary 
sanction is needed before certain troops can be used aggressively. 
What concerns us here is this: that by law the King is free to 
handle, as seems best, the whole Swedish force by land and sea, 


while his right in that of Norway is limited to the Fleet. Army 
and Coast Flotilla he cannot move, unless assured that the Norwegian 
Parliament does not regard the war as aggressive. And, inasmuch 
as the Norwegians are so fond of hairsplitting, it is fair to ask: What 
war a Norwegian Parliament would not be able to declare aggressive 
if need were ? ; 


Not only thus did the Norwegian draughtsmen of the Treaty of ’14 
seek to shelter Norway from the dangers of a too adventurous foreign 
policy. Lest her Army be exhausted in the Swedish cause, it was 
decreed—as we have seen—-that none but the Line should be employed 
beyond her frontier. Thus, at a stroke, one whole section of her army 
was exempted from all part in the defence of Scandinavia: and the 
decree was so worded that her Parliament could not, even if it would, 
empower such employ. Moreover, a closer examination of these evasions 
shows the mere flagrantly how consistently she has sought to shirk 
her share in the burden of the common defence. By ill hap, in consent- . 
ing to these clauses of the Norwegian Constitution, we failed to exact 
a plain definition of what was meant by Line, and what by Landvérn ; 
at the same time that we omitted to have set down in black and white 
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the effective strengths of these two branches. Taking advantage of this 
error, Norway transfers as many troops as she chooses to that branch 
which is kept at home; and this is the more easily achieved, as on 
matters of military organisation a Parliamentary resolution has no 
need of the Royal Assent. 

Should the proposed Joint Foreign Office come into being, all 
these restrictions must go by the board. When Sweden alone directed 
both countries’ forcign policy, there was, perhaps, some excuse for 
them. With a divided responsibility, the reasons for such restrictions 
cease; and the restrictions will cease with them. The Swedish 
Parliament will have no right to debate the question whether such 
and such troops shall be garrisoned here or garrisoned there: and, 
on the basis of equality which Norway claims, the Norwegian title lapses 
too. Neither will the Norwegian Parliament decide what proportion of 
Norwegian troops shall be detailed to execute the operations which 
a joint Foreign Policy may necessitate. If Sweden acknowledge 
Norway’s right to share in the direction of the Foreign Policy of 
the Union, Norway, on her side, must acknowledge her obligation to 
contribute to the execution of that policy. And the stipulation must 
be drawn in terms so definite as to make it impossible for her to evade 
her responsibilities. 

So obvious is the justice of the Swedish claim, that even Norwegian 
politicians have frankly admitted it. The Conservative Professor 
Aschehoug spoke as follows in the Norwegian Parliament in ’71 :— 

All rights or privileges entail corresponding duties. Should a new Act of 
Union concede to us a share in the direction of foreign politics, we must be ready to 
incur the specific obligation of contributing towards the expense of executing the 
policy of the Joint Council. Privilege and duty are so intimately connected that their 
separation is impossible. And in this question of Joint Defence, I am convinced that 
we shall never acquire—at least, by constitutional means—our share in the control of 


diplomatic business till we consent to share the burdens inseparable from that 
control. 


And twenty years later, the Radical Doctor Sigurd Ibsen declared 
himself in the same sense :— 


To my mind the proposed amendment of Clause 25 is the logical outcome of our 
claim for equal rights : if Norway and Sweden be made equals as regards the control 
of foreign policy, it is just that the military responsibility be made equal too. 


Now, the Norwegian method of manipulating the clause forbidding 
the employment of the Landvarn beyond the Norwegian frontier, makes 
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its repeal imperative. For, be it noted, that when we sanctioned 
that clause, the Laudvdérn was something quite other than what it 
is. It was then no part of the regular army: it was simply a 
reserve of 9,000 men as against 23,000 troops of the Line. So things 
stood in ’14, when the Treaty of Union was drafted. But, by ’44, these 
proportions had been so altered that the Joint Commission charged 
with the drafting of a new Act of Union, described the Landvarn as 
“perhaps the most important branch of the Norwegian forces.” And, 
thanks to the recent re-organisation under the Army Act of ’85, the 
description is truer now than it was before. By the new law, the 
effective force is classified under three heads—Regulars, Landvarn, and 
Reserves: and there is a further sub-division into thirteen groups, 
according to age. Five of these groups are included among the 
Regulars, whose strength must not exceed 18,000 men, save by special 
grace of the Norwegian Parliament: the remaining cight are divided 
equally between the Zandvarn and the Reserves; so that the Nor- 
wegian troops available for the Defence of the Union, as compared 
with those available for home service only, are in a ratio of 5 to 8! 
And, in truth, the disparity is even greater: for the law of ’85 
reduced the length of service of the Regulars and extended the term 
for the first division of the Lanxdvarn, so that the proportion is as 37 to 
63. And the thing works out thus. By the Act of Union one-fourth 
of the Norwegian force was to be employed solely for home service : 
in ’94 the proportion of Norwegians escaping the duty of defence is 
almost two-thirds. Further, by the Treaty of 14, 23,000 Norwegians 
were available for defence. Since then, the population has more than 
doubled ; but the number of men effective for this purpose has fallen 
to 18,000. As for the Norwegian fleet, the Sovereign has unrestricted 


power over it. Consequently, it has been so starved, that it can scarcely 
count an efficient ironclad. 


Before the suggested transfer of Foreign Affairs can take place, 
it is our imperative duty to insist that the Norwegian obligations 
as regards the Defence of the Union be sct forth in terms so definite 
as to end all shuffling. That these terms will be unacceptable to Norway 
is likely enough. But with Norwegian wishes the Swedes have no 
immediate concern. The first duty of the Swedish Government is to 
foster the interests of the Swedish people. Equality of rights implies 
an equality of duties. Sweden is asked to share her privilege of 
exclusive diplomatic predominance with a nation whose conception 
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of reciprocal duty is—as we have seen—of a somewhat primitive kind. 
‘Did she consent to this, without assuring herself a corresponding increase 
of defensive strength, her negligence would amount to a national crime. 
In view of the nature of the Norwegian Constitution, in view of the 
political tendencies of the Norwegian people, she owes it to herself to 
exact the guarantees herein set down. The Union was founded to 
protect the interests and the honour of the land: and we are determined 
that by no manipulation shall the Union be made the instrument of its 
ruin. 
A SWEDISH M.P. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


A CAUSERIE 


Put out your sush candles, you Poets and Rimers, and bequeath your crazed 
guaterzayns to the Chaundlers,; for loe, here he cometh that hath broke your legs.— 
T. NASHE. 


JE had a little Society for reading English Literature. Indirectly 
it was a society for the mutual exposure of ignorance. Some- 
times large fields of ignorance were exposed, sometimes 

tit-bits. Our motto might have been from Dr. Johnson—“ Sir, it is 
amazing how little literature there is in the world.” We were all 
University men, rather “swells” than otherwise. This made our 
ignorance more piquant even to ourselves, and to one another more 
interesting. Our plan was to meet once a week, and every member was 
expected to produce and read a bit of English which he might have 
stumbled on during the week, and which, having been previously 
unknown to himself, he might suppose to be still unknown to his 
fellows. There were pipes, and there was whusk. 

We were often surprised. Of course a man at Oxford or Cambridge 
has plenty to do without bothering about English Literature, whether 
by way of substantial diet or garnish. No one could have accused us 
of shyness, or of any desire to conceal the dreadful state we were in. 
Most of us were as candid as babes, and the exposure was liberal and 
complete. After all the attempts which we had made at our innumerable 
examinations to hide our nakedness, the process of denudation was a 
positive luxury, only in danger of being too precipitate. Many of us 
revelled in the sense of freedom to which it gave birth. This is 
incidental to the Public-school boy proceeded Public-school master. If 
he is not gauche and a trifle too reckless in feeling, we are apt to 
welcome him in his new capacity. Mutual ignorance, qualified by trifling 
and irregular exceptions, is always pleasant. We found it so. It is 
true, if any member of our Society showed the least primness, we urged 
him for his own sake to lay aside so fatal an impediment to his progress 
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in knowledge ; we possibly waylaid him and set traps for his innocence. 
At all hazards we had to strip him of that panoply wherein juvenile 
Classics are so fain to wrap their, their—well, their Classics. 

A few Prudes joined us ; but they soon yielded to our importunitics. 
Kitty Termagant tells us how the Club of the She-Romps dealt with 
such cases :—“ Once a month we demolish a Prude, that is, we get some 
queer formal creature in among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our 
last month’s Prude was so armed and fortified in whalebone and 
buckram that we had much ado to come at her; but vou would have 
died with laughing to have seen how the sober, awkward thing looked 
when she was forced out of her intrenchments.” As a rule, University 
men are comfortably free from buckram, and not overburdened with 
modesty: so we did very well. In fact, we had more frequently occasion 
to laugh at the sincerity of revelation than at the artifices of conceal- 
ment. For instance, who could help laughing when an excellent scholar 
of his College sprang upon us as a refreshing novelty the Sir Roger 
de Coverley papers? It is true we did not laugh at first, but listened 
in respectful silence, thereby augmenting the catastrophe of the 
matured jest. Another “innocent,” not quite so much “abroad,” 
introduced us to Shenstone his schoolmistress, throwing in as a donne 
bouche the Pastoral Ballad. It is a donne bouche, and I believe many of 
us had forgotten it. But 7he Schoolmistress—we looked grave. 

One evening I introduced the Afologie for Poetry. 1 confess it was 
rather under false pretences ; for the rule was to bring forward only 
some piece which was new to oneself, and, as regarded the Society, to 
rely upon the probability of an ignorance concentric and co-extensive 
with one’s own; and the Afologie was an old friend of mine. Still I 
was fully justified by the sequel. [“ Sir, it is amazing,” &c.] One after 
another, the flashes of conscious ignorance on the faces of my hearers 
made me feel “amazingly ” comfortable, and the outcome was a triumph 
for my small peculium of “Literature.” “ You don’t mean to say,” 
I began; but I was interrupted by cheerful cries of “No, no! Read, 
read! read more!” I read it all at a sitting, and no man gainsaid. 
Bullying? Ah, no! ah, don’t say that! Bullying—well, perhaps just a 
little ina way. But they did not need to be bullied. I protest the 
men were quiet as mice, except when they shouted with delight. They 
were listening to the glowing words of one who long ago presented 
to the world the ideal of what God means by “ His Englishman,” as 
Milton has it: one who by subtlest training was wrought into the very 
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perfection of the type. How could young Englishmen be deaf to the 
voice of such a brother ? 

It was a memorable experience. The only wonder was, that it had 
happened. The little Queen’s man with the bright merry eyes ; the 
Balliol Scholar, Jowett-haunted, Jowett-snubbed, but radiant ; the Trin. 
Coll. Cam., versatile, open to conviction, great in Goethe, great in Hugo 
—not a soul of the lot had ever read a word of the Afologie. I 
suspect this was quite an average. In fact, my men were more than an 
average. And this is what has become of Sidney. If he had written 
only the Arcadia, we might not have marvelled at this state of things. 
The Elizabethan Romance is and must be dead by this time. A more 
strenuous muse has swept it into the background of: fiction: it remains 
“a’ babbling o’ green fields,” but not to us. I suppose this is inevitable, 
and hardly even regrettable. “ Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won.” We have outgrown the complex simplicities of the Arcadia. 
But the Apologie for Poeste we certainly have not outgrown. It is 
as modern as Mr. Saintsbury, and modern with a difference. There are 
things which can never grow old, partly from their truth, partly from 
their beauty. Truth obviously has this privilege, beauty, if it be 
exceeding, has it also. I don’t speak of consummate beauty, of perfect 
form from title-page to colophon. Such beauty was probably impossible 
in Sidney’s time, inconceivable. Redundance, the clatter of joy-bells, 
and the blast of the trumpet—these have no place in the legitimate 
and well-balanced essay. In the Afologie be prepared for outbursts. 
They will shake you shrewdly. 

But you know all about it? My comrades-in-arms, however, did 
not. And, at this point, you, who know, be thankful and retire, for I 
don’t want you. My dear old ignoramuses will do for me, and we shall 
go.on together. As I think it well for all brave and noble young 
Englishmen to be introduced to one another, I do not say it is an 
honour to be introduced to Philip Sidney, but I really think it is 
something very like it. Most likely, even if we had been con- 
temporaries, we should not have known him in the flesh. Créme de 
fa créme, how could we have got into his set? There are ways and 
means, always were; but: even to the astutest among us this would 
have been a difficulty. Sidney would have despised a flatterer, he 
would have detected the veriest hint of a cringe afar off, upon the 
horizon of an attempt. Christ Church and Trinity, Penshurst and 
Wilton—even now these are places not exactly open to all chance- 
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comers. Confess it would have been difficult. His portrait ? 
Well, we have his portrait. Was there ever such another gracious 
creature? We have Penshurst too, and we can go and frame it there. 
Take a boat from Rochester, and, by permission of a few locks, you will 
be at the junction with the Eden: there is Penshurst. Paradise is at 
least vehemently suggested, but the Kentish rivers are modest. Nor 
must I be rapturous, or I shall lay myself open to the accusation of 
recent enrolment in the Sidneian cultus. 

But I will quote a safe man. I will quote Camden (apud Wood) :— 
“This was that Sidney (‘ Hic erat ille Sidneius’—it reads straight off 
into monumental Latin), whom as God’s will was he should be therefore 
born into the world, even to shew unto our age a sample of ancient 
virtue ; so His good pleasure was, before any looked for it, to call for 
him again, and take him out of the world, as being more worthy of 
Heaven than earth. Thus we see perfect virtue vanisheth out of sight, 
and the best of men continue not long.” Thus Camden—not given to 
yush, sedate, measured. It is also worth hearing old Anthony himself. 
He is not often in the melting mood :—“ He was a statesman, soldier, 
and scholar, a complete master of matter and language, as his immortal 
pen shows. His pen and his sword have rendered him famous enough. 
He died by the one, and by the other he’ll ever live, as having been 
hitherto highly extolled for it by the pens of princes. This is the 
happiness of art, that although the sword doth achieve the honour, yet 
the arts do record it, and no pen hath made it better known than his 
own, in that book called Avcadia. Certain it is he was a noble and 
matchless gentleman ; and it may be justly said without hyperbole or 
fiction, as it was of Cate Uticensis, that he seemed to be born to that 
only which he went about.” 

And again—* Philip Sidney, the short-lived ornament of his noble 
family, and the Marcellus of the English nation, hath deserved, and 
without dispute or envy enjoyed, the most exalted praises of his own 
and of succeeding ages. The poets of his time, especially Spenser, 
reverenced him not only as a Patron, but a master; and he was almost 
the only person in any age (I will not except Mecenas) that could 
teach the best rules of poetry, and most freely reward the performances 
of poets.”—In all this there surely is a ring of sincerity—“ James, King 
of Scots, afterwards of England, honoured him with an epitaph of his 
composition. The Muses of Oxon, also lamenting much for his loss, 
composed verses to his memory, among which I find Cardinal Wolsey’s 
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daughter [Christ; Church] lamenting the loss of her alumnus. ‘Those of 
New College, in their. Peplus Sidnaei, dedicated to Henry, Earl of 
Pembroke (who. married Sir Philip’s sister), as having been formerly of 
that house, did bewail his death. The most ingenious of Cambridge 
University did also exercise their fancies, made public by Alex. Nevill.” 
And so on and so on: a consensus of sorrow, if ever there was. 

Sidney belonged to the first and best flight of Euphuists. In him 
we see the very pattern of the School while it was yet devoted to the 
genuine cultivation of beauty and grace. He has left both prose and 
verse, and in both the racy, generous thought of the man crystallises 
into these complicated and gorgeous forms. An imperial, consummate 
Euphuist, in him you know that it does not result from poverty of 
imagination. His is a most opulent nature, lush and fragrant and 
princely as the Tudor rose. A pure and most lovely nature, not 
without the regal lion look that fits brave men. Nephew of the Earl 
of Leicester, he was born to splendour, and cradled in the very 
sanctuary of the proudest aristocracy in the world. And to all this 
he added the culture of courts and of refined society. That ease, 
that almost voluptuous finish of style and manner which, however 
endowed he might have been at his birth, he could hardly have carried 
to such perfection except by outward converse with the most polished 
circles of his day, and by inward converse with all lofty imaginings and 
pure and noble emotions. 

“~ The darling of two Universities, he had read Aristotle and Plato ; 
the Greek Drama was familiar to him; he knew to its nicest vibration 
the harmony of the Italian sonnet ; he maintained a regular correspon- 
dence with the great scholars of other countries, Hubert Languet, for 
instance. And, at this same time, remember, he was a man of fashion, 
a favourite of Elizabeth, supreme arbiter in all questions of taste, and 
gallantry, and elegance ; and he died a hero’s death at thirty-two. It 
is an astounding programme. 

Courteous, trariquil, it would not have done to trust too much that 
sweet flexibility. “Mr. Molyneux,” he writes to his father’s secretary, 
“if I ever hear that you have read one of my letters without my 
consent, or,without my father’s order, I’ll stick my dagger in your 
‘carcase, and make up your mind to it; for I am serious.” Serzous! I 
should think so. 

The Afologie. was written in 1581, when Sidney was twenty-seven 
years of age., .What astonishes one at first is the width of learning as 
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displayed by so young a man. Then the maturity of thought and the 
critical discernment fairly take one’s breath away. In this respect we 
are reminded of Milton’s Areopagitica, written, however, at the age of 
thirty-six. In both works a difficult subject has been almost exhausted. 
To the history of poetry Sidney’s Defence stands in the same relation 
as does the Areopagitica to the Freedom of the Press. ‘They are /oct 
classict, they can never be neglected or superseded. 

Then for the Style. In the Afo/ogie the style may be described as 
modern, much more modern than that of the Areopagitica. When we 
say “ modern,” we pay a great compliment to the age in which we live 
and write. Few Modern books carry this Modern style to the pitch 
attained by Sidney. Greater accuracy you may get, but how about 
purity of diction, how about energy? The Afologie is occasionally 
Euphuistic, but the straining throughout is towards our best Modern 
style, sinewy, vigorous, unaffected, hitting clean and strong, and making 
its mark. Ciceronian complexities you may find, sentences like those 
of Hooker, systemata, ramified, umbrageous, curved with great knee- 
timbers after the Latin, but not often. Sidney, in the Apologze, is too 
eager for that, has too much pace and fire. For the most part it is a 
straightforward style, a style that wants to be getting on with its work, 
but sufficiently restrained to bethink itself of cadences which are as 
modern as possible, and rhythms athletically musical. \ Here is a famous 
example :—“ I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that 
I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet. And yet 
it is sung but by some blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude 
style; which being so evil appareled in the dust and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar?” Pindar and Chevy Chase—there you have him, child of 
the Renaissance, but with a vigorous dash of the medizval, the 
feudal; above all, with a sound English heart that thrills at the call 
to arms. 

And is not this a glorious way to talk? “Nay, he (the poct) doth 
as if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the very first, 
give you a cluster of grapes, that, full of that taste, you may long to 
pass further. He beginneth not with obscure definitions which must 
blurre the margent with interpretations, and load the memory with 
doubtfulness ; but he cometh to you with words set in delightful pro- 
portions, either accompanied with or prepared for the well-enchanting 
skill of musick, and, forsooth he cometh unto you with a tale, which 
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holdeth the children from play, and old men from the chimncy-corner.” 
“Set in delightful proportions”: that exactly describes the art of 
which the passage quoted is so brilliant a specimen. No one can fail 
to observe the sweetness and the strength, the outspokenness, the 
downrightness, and, at the same time, the nervous delicacy of pausation, 
the rhythm all ripple and suspended fall, the dainty dz, the daintier 
and forsooth, as though the pouting of a proud reserve curved the fine 
lip of him, and had to be atoned for by the homeliness of “the chimney- 
corner.” Perhaps he was not always quite sure of his company. Such 
a’ man could not -be a coxcomb; he might well be fastidious. But 
when he makes up his mind, the word comes; pauses, suspensions, 
(mievreries ?), and then—straight as a bayonet. 

It is such passages as these that Matthew Arnold had in view when 
he bade us take into our mouths every morning some choice morsel of 
prose, and roll it well upon the tongue. “It originates a dzatheszs, if it 
will not give you a style,” he said; and this is the prescription, a 
sufficiently simple one, recommended by the first stylist of our age and 
country. One might do worse than adopt it. 

Hactenus de Apologié. In the Arcadia we have a different atmos- 
phere. This is pure Euphuism, Euphuism of set purpose. He says 
himself that the Arcadia was the outpouring of his boyish brain. It was 
written before, but not long before, the Apologize. One cannot expect it 
to fascinate our contemporaries: it is Euphuistic. Not that it stands, 
therefore, condemned. There is a noble Euphuism, the Euphuism of 
Shakspere and Spenser :—“ Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a 
good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In 
respect that it is solitary, I like it very well; but in respect that it is 
private, it is a very vile life. Now, in respect it is in the fields, it 
pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As 
it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as there is no 
more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast any 
philosophy in thee, shepherd?” It is Touchstone that speaks, and he 
speaks as a Euphuist. Shakspere laughs at Euphuism, but he employs 
it gravely and to purpose. Hooker deliberately weaves it into his well- 
knit, classically articulate phrase. Jeremy Taylor is quite intoxicated 
with it. The Arcadia is a medley of prose and verse. In prose, it is a 
Pastoral; the scene is the Classic region of the pastoral Arcadia. 
“ Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ?” 

Both shepherds and shepherdesses, in this pastoral, discourse the 
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most charming philosophy that ever wedded music: to speculation. 
Shepherds, of course, they are not, nor shepherdesses. ‘The Arcadia, as 
a witty Frenchman has said, is “un salon au milieu des champs.” All 
the hair-brained conceits, all the inverted locutions; all the graceful 
gallantry, all the quaint masquerade of thought and language, which 
belong to this period, are here, here amid the mountains of Arcadia, here 
in the mouths.of shepherds such as never were nor are like to be. 
Princes. and princesses in disguise, who contrive to be extremely good 
poets and very able metaphysicians. There is much love-making, love- 
letters which would puzzle the recipient of a modern valentine, songs, 
duets, echo-songs, where the last word of the stanza echoes and answers 
itself in the most ingenious way. Then the young Prince, charming, 
graceful, refined, will lean upon his shepherd’s crook, and pour into the 
ear of his beloved the most sublime speculations of Plato. Then there 
will be a dance. These delightfully unreal, unimaginable beings, who 
bask in the sunshine of perpetual bliss, and never know hunger, or thirst, 
or cold, arrange themselves in two bands. The dance is allegorical : of 
course it is. One company of dancers represents Vice, the other Virtue, 
and “ What for no?” James King of Scots might have said if he had 
been present. And so a stately allegory passes before us unfolding its 
diorama of grave but impassioned morality. 

Here is a specimen of the letters written by these amiable 
phantasts :—“ Therefore, mourne boldly my inke. For while she looks 
upon you, your blackness will shine; cry out boldly my lamentations, 
for while she reads you, your cries will be musick.” That is a Euphuist 
conceit: Dr. Johnson would have perhaps called it metaphysical. But 
here is a Euphuist bit of special prettiness, where the “ gush” of native 
thought is full, but perfectly balanced by the strength of the rhetorical 
form. He talks of morning, and of the sleeping maidens awakened 
by the nightingales :—“In the time that the morning did strew roses 
and violets in the heavenly floore against the coming of the sun, the 
nightingales (striving one with the other which could in most dainty 
variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow) made them put off their 
sleep.” : 

Awful foolery? .Well, bona verba! bona verba, et bona fides! You 
don’t like this: you might do worse than listen to a little more of it for 
the nonce. I know, I know, you belong to the nineteenth century: but 
don’t be too proud of that distinction. For my part, I think it does one 
good to slip quietly down these waters between banks of old-world 
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flowers—quietly, a slight paddle of the: sculls now and then to balance 
you; but, otherwise, deep, unutterable, idiatic peace. 
But. here a terrible youth interrupts me: “ /dzotic /. Are you aware, 
Sir, that we live in a practical age, in an earnest age?” God bless me! so 
we do: and I can only reply, “ Yes, yes, oh yes!” and retire discomfited. 
Now, though, “that you’ve mentioned it,” I: should be doing scant 
justice to Sidney if 1 did not say a word about his Poetry, eminently 
his Sonnets. He is Astrophe/, and she is Ste//a. Purer love has never 
been made: it is what you would expect from this “noble and matchless 
gentleman,” as Anthony Wood calls him. It is tender, delicate, graccful, 
refined, manly ; not by any means without passion, but a passion so 
chastened, so ethereal— 
Fair eyes, sweet lips, dear heart, that foolish I 
Could hope by Cupid’s help on you to prey ; 
Since to himself he doth your gifts apply, 
As his main force, choice sport, and easeful stray ! 
For when he will see who dare him gainsay, 
Then with those eyes he looks : lo, by and by 
Each soul doth at Love’s feet his weapons lay, 
Glad if for her he give them leave to die. 
When he will play, then in her lips he is, 
Where, blushing red, that Love’s self them doth love, 
With either lip he doth the other kiss ; 
But when he will, for quiet’s sake, remove 
From all the world, her heart is then his room, 
Where well he knows no man to him can come. 


Euphuism, affectation, if you will (though affectation and Euphuism 
are not necessarily the same thing for a moment), but, under all, what 
grace! what winsome playfulness! And so he goes on, Sonnet after 
Sonnet, never wearying of this theme, or of this form. There are more 
than one hundred of them, and there is no conceivable phase of the 
tender passion which Sidney has not embalmed in the series. He rang 
the changes on these love-bells in endless variation. The scale of his 
delicate music is made to yield its every fixed interval, its tones, its 
semitones, its fifths and octaves, and superadded enharmonics, all its 
capacity of manifold combination, from the diatonic of homely affection 
to the rich, chromatic shadewing of reflective, self-conscious love, 

But this ts Vaucluse? Yes, 1 know it is; and, if you can’t get on 
with Petrarch, I fear we must part company. And certainly you will 
learn nothing from him except to be happy and to be melancholy, that 


is deliciously unhappy. If you want to prepare for any examination, it 
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is useless walking with Petrarch or with Sidney. Better take up with 
the good Hallam, or some Smith or another. The Sidneys and the 
Petrarchs are not good coaches. Moreover, Mr. Ruskin has said (Fors 
Clavigera, xxxv):—“If you don’t like these love-songs, you either 
have never been in love, or you don’t know good writing from bad 
(and likely enough both the negatives, I am sorry to say, in modern 
England).” And they are untainted as the snowdrop—these love- 
songs; and yet Sidney has another love. I merely indicate it. Let 
me read you the last Sonnet :— 


Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust ; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 
Draw in thy beames, and humble all thy might, 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be ; 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 
O take fast hold ; let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth drawes out to death, 
And think how ill becometh him to slide, 
Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world ; thy uttermost I sce : 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me. 


“ Splendidis longum valedico nugis.” 


So he closes. So I to my schoolmasters, impressionable, ductile, 
mutually confessing. 


T E. Brown. 





THE TRUE DEGENERATE 


HERE was never a decade but solaced itself with a sham science. 
F Time was when geology filled a corner in every home, since it 
was rich in suggestions of Hugh Milier and the Mosaic cosmo- 

gony. Then, for a while, Darwinism enjoyed a dishonourable popularity, 
because, with its aid, the ignorant man, gazing in the mirror, could 
put the question: “Was I ever an ape?” The answer being too 
obvious, the aspirant betook himself to the “Science of Language”: 
a pleasant parlour-game, invented by the ingenuity of Mr. Max 
Miiller. At the first word of persuasion every slatternly mind in 
England was attempting to discover the origin of language, or was 
writing out the Lord’s Prayer in twenty-four dialects. But that fashion 
long ago exhausted its facile attractiveness, and to-day Lombroso is 
the god of cheap culture. “ Of old,” says M. Mirbeau, “a man threw 
himself into the Seine when he was embroiled with a woman; now he 
throws himself into anthropology.” The jest might find a far wider 
application, for the mob watts not the excuse of an embroilment, 
but splatters ankle-deep in the shallow slush of Lombroso’s heresy at the 
mere bidding of the master. It is doubtful whether there exists in this 
world of superficiality a treatise more superficial than Lombroso’s 
Man of Genius. It is the very rag-bag of science. It is compacted of 
the most ancient anecdotes, thrown together without selection or veri- 
fication, and repeated again and again, in a contrary sense, from sheer 
carelessness. If this writer be the constructor of a theory, then the man 
who stuffs a lumber-room from a rubbish-heap is a finished architect. 
He has written a treatise to prove that genius is a form of insanity, and 
while the most of his specimens are emphatically not men of genius, 
very few are honestly insane. A casual word in a diary, or a scrap of 
intentional swagger is enough to delude this sorry Italian. But his 
credulity is far surpassed by the effrontery of his generalisations. Accord- 
ing to his hasty definition, a man of genius is a short, long-lived creature, 
who stammers and uses his left hand. Now, these peculiarities being 
shared by madmen, it follows, as night the day, that genius is always 
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insane. To refute the main thesis were waste of time, because it is 
merely an affair of definition. You might as well assert that every 
man who wears check trousers is mad or gifted, and find for your 
preposterous assertion as sound a body of evidence as Lombroso brings 
forward. Besides the last word was said of the matter by the writer 
who recommended hellebore to the poets. Obviously the man of genius 
is not normal; obviously, also, he transcends the norm; and if there 
were any truth in Lombroso’s argument, he would be compelled to 
regret that all the world was not left-handed and afflicted with a 
stammer. But, no, this “man of science” has chosen to imagine an 
ideal, which is a cross between Ouida’s guardsman and the British 
Workman. This ideal “works and eats”; he is dull and swinish ; tall 
of stature and never “ misoneistic,” he saunters through life uncaring 
and uncared for. Yet any variant from the common type is degenerate. 
Michael Angelo and Cesar are its manifest inferiors, nor does Lombroso 
understand that eight feet of stature and a stalwart appetite do not save 
a clod from his cloddishness. Such is the theory which has brought 
comfort to a thousand common homes, and when you realise the smug 
rapture wherewith the clerk or the reporter murmurs, after studying 
his Lombroso, “ I thank God I am not a man of genius,” you understand 
the popularity of this, the last of the sham sciences. But the Professor 
of Legal Medicine (thus our Lombroso styles himself) lets the whole 
secret out in an instant of inadvertent confidence. “It is sufficient to 
be present,” he writes with enchanting ingenuousness, “ at any academy, 
university, faculty, or gathering of men, who, without genius, possess at 
least erudition, to perceive at once that their dominant thought is always 
disdain and hate of the man who possesses, almost or entirely, the quality 
of genius.” Could any confession be more complete, more abject? 
Lombroso is a Professor at the University of Turin, and none knows 
better how galling is the truth that Alexander and Napoleon rose above 
the professorial chair. Wherefore he visits Alexander and Napoleon 
with hatred and disdain, dismissing them, in a popular text-book, to the 
limbo of insanity. 

The man, however, is ever before the master, and so much has been 
said of Lombroso to explain the position of Herr Max Nordau, whose 
work, Degeneration,* is boldly claimed by its author as an experiment in 
scientific criticism. This other amateur of the Insane sets out with a 





* Degeneration, by Max Nordau. London: Heinemann. 
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proper admiration for the false prophet of Turin, whom he describes 
as “one of the loftiest mental phenomena of the century.” His purpose 
is more restricted, if no less silly, than Lombroso’s. He would illustrate 
the master’s theory by the literature of to-day. “ Degenerates,” 
he says, in his pleasant fashion, “are not always criminals, prosti- 
tutes, anarchists, and pronounced lunatics; they are often authors 
‘and artists.” And so he runs atilt at Ibsen and Tolstoi, Wagner and 
Verlaine, Rossetti and Swinburne, with an energy which is admirable, 
with an ignorance which is sublime. Not for one lucid moment does he 
realise that he is quibbling over words; that his fat treatise of six 
hundred pages might be summed up in a phrase: “If the world were 
peopled by working-men and German philosophers, there would be an 

end of talent.” Defining “ degeneration” as a “ morbid deviation from 
an original type,’ he detects imbecility in every printed page; and 
himself a philosopher, sees not the conclusion of his argument. Were 
he but logical, he would crawl on all fours and burrow in the mud. 
The “original type” refrained from trousers, you may be sure, and 
did not insult the ears of his fellows with such crazy words as 
“ graphomania” and “hysterical amblyopia.” Moreover, while he slips 
and staggers on the shifting sand of sham science (he may make what 
deduction he please from the alliteration), he is seldom consistent either 
with himself or with Lombroso. In one aspect his book is a covert 
attack upon “the loftiest mental phenomenon of the century.” For 
Lombroso has spoken the “winged word” that “genius is always a disease 
of the nerves,” and Herr Nordau stands or falls by the degeneracy of 
to-day. The ancients, who for Lombroso were already insane, are for 
his pupil patterns of sound sublimity. Was Schiller degenerate ? 
Not a bit of it, though he did plunge his feet into ice when he sought 
inspiration. And for the future the author of Degeneration is manifestly 
hopeful. The genius of to-morrow, addressing the proletariat, will burst 
with zeal and common sense. Therefore the theory which Lombroso 
would establish for all time, is true only for a passing and a decadent 
generation! At variance on the main question, the two philosophers 
quarrel also in detail. “ Hyperzsthesia,’ says the Italian, “is the 
essence of genius.” “ Egomania,” says the German, “the true mark of 
the degenerate, is produced by defective sensibility.” And not con- 
tent with attacking his model, he must needs make constant onslaughts 
upon himself. None ever employed a more perverse or revolting jargon 
to state a simple case ; yet he charges his colleagues with “ philologico- 
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medical trifling,” and, being a Teuton and a philosopher, sees not the 
monstrous folly of his position. The truth is, he occupies no position 
at all. He merely beats a drum in the market-place—shall I call the 
disease “ Agoramania”?—and hopes for an effect at any price: an 
ambition he attributes to the most distinguished writers as to the most 
hopeless lunatics of the age. 

Lombroso’s method is anecdotage. Herr Nordau cannot treat the 
world of letters, as Charles Lamb treated the exciseman, and feel its 
bumps, so he is driven, perforce, to consider his victims’ works, though 
more than once he descends to such impertinences as lie far beyond the 
scope of “scientific criticism.” It is inevitable, but unfortunate ; for, 
being a German and a philosopher, he is obviously incapable of tasting 
any save the coarser flavours of literature. He has read much, if not so 
much as he pretends—at least he may be allowed the virtue of a qualified — 
industry—but he has understood little, nor has he the vestige of 
a literary principle wherewith to cover his anthropological nakedness. 
The best passage in a book, by no means without its good passages, is 
a close-reasoned exposure of Ruskin’s heresy. Yet so little does Herr 
Nordau profit by his own instruction, that, Ruskin left, he proves 
himself a thick and thin Ruskinian. “Ruskin does not take into 
consideration,” thus he writes with absolute truth, “or deliberately over- 
looks the fact, that the pleasurable feelings which are produced by the 
contemplation of a picture, are not aroused by its intellectual import 
but by it as a sensuous phenomenon.” That is well said, but presently, 
in ill-feigned repentance or with a sanguine confidence in his reader’s 
forgetfulness, he stumbles upon this chaste aphorism: “ Beauty without 
morality is impossible.” In truth, form and craftsmanship are nothing 
to him. He is still scratching below the surface in search of some 
fictitious “ message.” So hostile is he to the whole game of poetry, 
that he detects a weird disease, which he calls “echolalia,” in every 
refrain, in every echoed sound, and it is only an inborn lack of logic 
which prevents him from denouncing “rhyme” as the common trick 
of criminals and lunatics. He condemns Rossetti’s Blessed Damosel, 
because it is not based upon the scientific knowledge of the time, as 
though a poet were asked to undergo the hapless drudgery, described 
in Germany as education. Tolstoi for him is The Kreutzer Sonata, 
because (he thinks) it was that piece of Nordavism which carried 
Tolstoi’s name into Western Europe. Thus he confuses art with the 
public mis-appreciation, nor are you surprised, as in another place 
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he condemns the degenerate (or man of genius), because “the opinion 
of the majority is to him a matter of indifference.” So have we heard 
Lombroso proving genius a form of insanity by the damning fact that 
genius (like insanity) “must needs be original”! Of modern French 
literature Herr Nordau knows little more than can be gathered in 
half an hour from M. Huret’s notorious Exguéte, which was in itself 
the sport of a doulevardier, and which any man of humour would have 
treated with a light hand and a gingerly confidence. He has read 
Verlaine in a popular volume of selections, and he is ignorant that 
the more infamous of Baudelaire’s poems were long since published in 
Brussels. His criticism of Ibsen is vitiated from first to last, because 
he has attributed to Ibsen all the views of all his characters, and asks 
without shame or diffidence that the dramatist should explain the 
inconsistency! After these amazing follies one is scarce surprised that 
this philosopher should believe the Banquet of Trinalchio an epic poem. 
It is evident that a prolonged study of the lunatic asylum has rendered 
an intelligent consideration of literature impossible to him. In brief, 
though he affects to deal with literature and art he judges every artist 
he considers upon a false issue, and proves that his sole desire is 
to find in poetry or the drama a sort of Teutonic rectitude. He 
quotes with unqualified approval Lombroso’s absurdity: that “ if 
highly-gifted degenerates are painters, then their predominant attribute 
will be the colour-sense ; they will be decorative. If they are poets 
they will be rich in rhyme, brilliant in style, but barren of thought.” 
Has it never occurred to either of these anthropologists that a painter 
who is not “decorative” is no painter at all? that all one asks of a poet 
is richness in rhyme and rhythm, brilliance in style? Was Milton a 
highly-gifted degenerate? Or is Paradise Lost a miracle of thought? 
But when Herr Nordau prophesies of the future he gives himself away 
with both hands. He foresees an age when art and poetry will do for 
the proletariat what Mrs. Beecher Stowe has done for the negroes of the 
United States. After which statement our philosopher may return 
to his academy or his asylum, as pleaseth him the more. He is 
obviously incapable of reading or of understanding any higher form of 
literary expression than statistics. If literature be a branch of social 
science, then Lombroso may be a greater than Shakespeare ; but if 
you contrive to confuse art with the negroes of America, the sooner you 
adopt some honest trade the better. Why did not Herr Nordau 
attempt to prove that all pedants were degenerate? The result would 
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have been quite as profitable, and the investigator would at least have 
stood upon familiar ground. 

In fact, if there were any truth in the Nordavian heresy, then it would 
be easy to prove that Herr Nordau himself was ripe for a strait-jacket 
and a padded room. Now, it is quite evident that he is not a man of 
genius ; and as he displays all the qualities of the degenerate, may 
we not conclude that he stands on the other side of the thin dividing 
line? Were we permitted to feel his bumps, or to examine his stigmata, 
the doubt might be set at rest for ever. Maybe his cranium is 
asymmetric, his type Mongolian. Perhaps he has “squint eyes, a 
hare-lip, a pointed or flat palate, webbed or supernumerary fingers 
(syn- and poly-dactylia), &c.” It is further possible that he suffers 
from nystagmus; and, being peculiarly blessed by Providence, he 
might even know the pangs of hysterical amblyopia—a disease of which 
anybody might be proud. If the binding of his book be a satisfactory 
test, he appreciates the dynamogenous quality of red, and that, as 
every schoolboy knows, is the exclusive privilege of the degenerate. 
However, the law is not yet passed, which shall compel our neighbours 
to give an account of their physical imperfections, and Herr Nordau, 
for all his zeal in the cause of science, has made no public confession. 
Wherefore, we are forced back upon his book, which most easily 
renders up its author’s secret. In the first place, he is a mattoid and 
a graphomaniac, which mean, according to Lombroso’s definition, a 
“semi-insane person who feels a strong impulse to write.” The 
“strong impulse” is certain, since without it, Herr Nordau could 
never have survived six hundred pages of inconsistencies and 
repetitions. The “semi-insanity” is shown in the assurance wherewith 
he discusses literature, whose end and aim he misunderstands, and 
which he erroneously supposes a mere vehicle of German thought. 
None the less, he proudly describes himself as a “scientific critic,” and 
in this way recalls the monster who personated a wild man at a fair 
and thought he was an artist. Worse still, Herr Nordau is manifestly 
a mystic. He strings words together, which have none but a 
cryptic meaning, at the same time that he visits all such rivals 
as follow his method with an inconsiderate jealousy. One half of 
his theory depends upon a ridiculous jargon of his own and Lombroso’s: 
devising; and there is no surer sign of mystic degeneration. 
than the parade of meaningless and pedantic tags. Take the’ 
man’s definition of mysticism, and you will find an accurate 
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description of his own work: “The word describes a state of 
mind in which the subject imagines that he perceives or divines 
unknown and inexplicable relations amongst phenomena, discerns 
in things hints at mysteries, and regards them as symbols, by 
which a dark power seeks to unveil or, at least, to indicate all 
sorts of marvels which he endeavours to guess, though generally in 
vain.” In these lines are set forth every point and detail of the 
fantastic jugglery, wherewith Lombroso would attempt to confuse 
insanity and genius. Closely related to Herr Nordau’s mysticism is 
his love of vain repetitions. The same words occur in every page of 
his book, I had almost said in every line. Mattoid and graphomaniac, 
imbecile and criminal—these epithets are ever upon his tongue. He 
uses them as the British Working Man slings his expletives—“ bloody ” 
and the like—without the smallest discrimination or sense of appropriate- 
ness. Indeed, though I blush to write the word, he must plead guilty 
to “echolalia,” that vice of weak-minded repetition, with which he 
would charge Rossetti and, Swinburne, Gautier and Verlaine. But in 
order to leave no loophole of escape, he has boldy proclaimed himself 
of the school of Lombroso, which is encugh, without further evidence; ~ 
to convict the sanest of insanity. For it has been observed that 
“criminals frequently unite in bands”; hence “the formation of a 
school is a mark of degeneracy,” so that our philosopher approves 
himself as debased as the most inveterate symbolist or decadent of 
them all. Alas, poor Norcau! How deep a ditch he hath digged 
himself! Thus, the degenerate is always misoneistic, and does not 
Herr Nordau confess a hatred for everything newer than Schiller or 
Goethe? According to Lombroso, insanity is also notoriously vaga- 
bond. Well, Lenau removed from Vienna to Stokerau, and has not 
Herr Nordau been heard of in Paris? Again, “it is known ”—once 
more the discovery is the ingenuous Italian’s—“that very often the 
great conceptions of thinkers have been organised, or at all events 
shave taken their start, in the shock of a special sensaticn.’ Thus 
“ reading one of Spenser’s odes aroused the poetic vocation in Cowley.” 
The philosopher does not explain how else the “ poetic vocation ” 
should be, aroused than by reading poetry; but, inasmuch as it is 
patent that Degeneration would not have been written without the 
shock produced by the labours of the “lofty phenomenon,” Herr 
Nordau is perforce as mad as Cowley. And let it not be forgotten that 
the imbecile is always monotypic; “he occupies himself with one 
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problem.” We thank thee, anthropologist, for teaching us that word! 
For if there be any truth in your conclusions, then you and your 
“ school ”—(shame on you for founding a school !)—should be fenced 
round with the walls of a lunatic asylum. 

Enough has been quoted to prove that Herr Max Nordau is the 
True Degenerate. We have his own authority for pronouncing him a 
mattoid, afflicted with graphomania and monotypism, with misoneism 
and echolalia. And further, the supreme vice of egomania is added to his 
account, that he may not by any artifice escape the effect of his own 
conclusions. “Hegel,” says Lombroso, “ believed in his own divinity.” 
He began a lecture with these words: “I may say with Christ that 
not only do I teach truth, but that I am myself truth.” So too Herr 
Nordau concludes his experiment in a sham science with this imperti- 
nence : “ Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets ; 
I am come not to destroy, but to fulfil” His mind may be easy; he 
will destroy nothing more valuable than himself. And after this 
masterstroke of egomania you are confirmed in the opinion that his 
chin and his forehead recede at the same angle of forty-five degrees, 
and that he is decorated with a fine pair of long-pointed fawn-like ears. 
For of such is the Kingdom of Bedlam. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





THE COMPLEETE LOVER 


(1557) 


Y heart is high above, My body is full of bliss 
M For I am set in love As weel as I wad wis : 
I love my lady pure, And she loves me again ; 

I am her servitour, She is my soverane ; 

She is my very heart, I am her hope and heill ; 

She is my joy invart, I am her lover leal ; 

I am her bond and thrall, She is at my command ; 

I am perpetual Her man both foot and hand. 

The thing that may her please, My body shall fulfill ; 
Whatever her dis-ease, It does my body ill. 

My bird, my bonnie ane, My tender babe venust, 

My love, my life allane, My liking, and my lust! 

We interchange our hearts In other’s arms soft ; 
Spriteless we twa departs, Using our lovés oft ; 

We mourn when daylicht dawes, We plain the nicht is short ; 
We curse the cock that craws That hinders our disport. 
I glowssin* up aghast, When I her miss on nicht, 
And in my oxter fast I find the bowster richt. 

Then languor on me lies, Like Mor-phe-us the mair, 
Which causes me uprise And to my sweet repair : 
And then is all the sorrow Forth of remembrance ! 
That ever I had a-forrowf In love his observance, 
Thus never I do rest, So lusty a life I lead, 

When that I list to test The well of womanheid. 
Lovers in pain, I pray God send you sic remeid 

As I have night and day You to defend from Deid ! 
Therefore be ever true Unto your ladies free, 

And they will on you rue As mine has done on me. 


ALEXANDER SCOTT. 





* To awake with a start. + Afore. 





APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES 


BILL has been brought into the House of Commons by Mr. 

A Hopwood, Sir Henry James, and several other Members, for the 

establishment of a Court of Appeal, and Court for the Revision 

of Sentences, in criminal cases.. Whether or not there is any likelihood 

of its passing, I have not the slightest idea, but I am satisfied that if it 

does pass it will be productive of no good result, and will do a great 

deal of mischief. I therefore propose to state shortly the reasons for 
leaving things as they are. ) 

A “memorandum” states that “the Bill is brought in by reason of 
the recommendation of the Judges, contained in their Report in 1892, 
to the Lord Chancellor, urging the creation of a Court of Appeal and 
Revision of Sentences in Criminal Cases, presented to the House of 
Commons, May 22nd, 1894.” It is true that the Report in question 
contained a paragraph to this effect. It was, however, in substance, a 
Report upon the Circuit system, and upon practice generally. The 
alteration of the Circuit system the Judges then suggested has been 
effected by Order in Council, and that Order has been in operation for 
the last eighteen months. Many of the other recommendations of the 
Judges have been carried out by new Rules. I do not think we are 
called upon to treat the brief reference to a Court of Criminal Appeal 
as embodying the final and deliberate opinion of the Judges. 

The memorandum further states the present Bill to be a “ faithful 
copy” of the one brought in by Sir Henry James, then Attorney- 
General, in 1883, “as it was amended and reported to the House by the 
Standing Committee on Law in that year, after very careful considera- 
tion ’—the clause as to the revision of sentences being new. Now, the 
Bill of 1883 was founded upon the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Criminal Code Commission (1878-9), but departed there- 
from in some points of the first importance, and it is in respect of these 
chiefly that the present Bill seems to me most strikingly unsatisfactory. 

Criminal appeals must, like all others, be either upon questions of 
law or upon questions of fact. As regards appeals upon questions of 
law, I have not much to say. The effect of the Bill is to abolish writs 
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of error, and the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, substituting a 
“Court of Criminal Appeal” for the Court of Appeal in the one case, 
and the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division in the other. There is 
some amount of cumbrousness and technicality in the present state of 
the law on these matters, though in practice it works well enough, and 
I know of no recent instances of anything that could be called a mis- 
carriage of justice in consequence of it. The effect of the present Bill 
would be a certain amount of simplification and improvement, but it is 
really not a matter of substantial importance to the public. This seems 
to be, however, the appropriate place to remark upon the very odd 
proposal that the Court of Criminal Appeal should consist of “the 
Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice and Her Majesty's 
Court of Appeal, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor.”. Why 
on earth except the Lord Chancellor? What conceivable Criminal 
Court would not be strengthened by the inclusion of Lord Herschell or 
Lord Halsbury? The exception appears the more indefensible when 
we find that another clause.in the Bill gives an appeal (by leave), on 
questions of law, from the Court of Criminal Appeal to the House of 
Lords. And if the constitution of the Court is too narrow, it is also 
unnecessarily wide, for it could never be thought desirable to invite the 
attendance at the Court of the Judges of the Chancery Division. 

Another defect in the construction of the proposed Court, is the 
provision (Clause 7 (4)) that the Judge who tried the case is not to sit 
in the Court of Appeal to hear an appeal against his judgment. If 
there must be an appeal on questions of fact, the Judge who tried the 
case would probably be the most valuable member of the Court. As 
to questions of law, the restriction seems purposeless. In the existing 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved it is a matter of every-day occurrence 
for the Judge who has stated a case to be one of the Court which decides 
it, and no objection has ever been raised to the practice. 

I now come to the consideration of the most important provision 
of the Bill, the appeal on questions of fact. The proposal is that there 
shall be an appeal on the ground, among others, “that the verdict was 
against the weight of evidence or was not founded on sufficient 
evidence,” and the Court is to have power thereupon to order a new 
trial. Every person sentenced to death is to have an absolute right of 
appeal, and every person sentenced to any other punishment is to be 
able to appeal by leave of the “ Court of trial” (z.e., the Judge who tried. 
the case), or of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
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The great, and, in my opinion, fatal objection to this proposal, is 
that it impairs the sense of responsibility under which juries at present 
give their verdict. They will, no doubt, do their best to arrive at right 
decisions, but it is impossible for them to feel the same responsibility if 
they know there is an appeal to come afterwards, as if there is none. 
Some persons are apt to view with impatience the traditional theory of our 
criminal law, that, before a verdict of guilty can be returned, the Crown 
must prove its case, fully and thoroughly: not, indeed, with the same 
degree of certainty with which it could prove that a one-armed man had 
only one arm (by producing him), or that three and two on a specific 
occasion made five, but still with a much greater degree of certainty 
than is necessary for the decision of any other legal issue. I do not 
share that disposition. I believe that that tradition, in the cases to 
which it applies,* though it undoubtedly enables a certain proportion of 
offenders to escape punishment, affords practically absolute immunity 
to innocent persons, and is therefore the strongest part of the foundation 
of the efficiency of our criminal law, and of the respect in which its 
administration is rightly held. If there is a recognised public Court of 
Appeal, 'I think juries, in the cases where now they hesitate, and 
eventually give the prisoner “ the benefit of the doubt,” will feel, though 
they may conscientiously refuse to say so to themselves, that they are 
probably right in convicting, and if they are wrong, the Court of 
Appeal can transfer the final responsibility to another jury. 

I think it is generally admitted by those who have discussed this 
question, that this diminution of the jury’s responsibility is in itself 
an evil. The magnitude of this evil may be in some degree estimated 
by considering how the jury and the Court of Appeal would mutually 
affect each other’s decisions whenever the task of deciding upon the 
evidence was peculiarly difficult. The jury would be subject to a strong 
inclination to leave the further consideration of the matter to the Court 
of Appeal, that is, to return a verdict of guilty. The Court, on the other 
hand, would be subject to a strong inclination to say that they were not 
justified in setting aside the deliberate decision of the jury, and that 
there was no reason to suppose that another jury would be any more 
likely to decide rightly. The consequence would be, that no body of 








* It is my opinion that it does not apply to cases where the prisoner can give evidence in 
his own defence, and therefore I think that no prisoner ought to be a competent witness. This 
opinion of mine is foreign to my present purpose, but it is the cause of the qualifying words in 
the text. 
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men, either jurors or Judges, would ever consider the facts with the 
knowledge that their decision was practically final. Personally, from 
what I have seen of jurors, and their sensitiveness to all kinds of 
considerations, I am inclined to think the evil a much greater one than 
I daresay most of the advocates of Mr. Hopwood’s Bill would admit it 
to be. Two considerations are urged as counterbalancing this evil, and 
each of them is, in my judgment, entirely fallacious. 

The first is that it is “anomalous ”—and, what is not exactly the 
same thing, unsatisfactory—that there should be an appeal in every 
question as to the liability to pay a few pounds, and none in questions 
of life and death, or of possibly life-long imprisonment. This contention 
entirely ignores the fact dwelt upon above: that, by the present system, 
the law and the practice of it give so much protection to accused 
persons, that they are convicted only when there is really no doubt as 
to their guilt. I will not say that the conviction of an innocent person, 
who cannot be heard as a witness in his own defence, never occurs, 
but I do not believe that it happens in all England as often as once a 
year, or nearly as often. That is, it is so rare an occurrence that 
exceptional treatment is the proper remedy for it, not the creation of a 
Court which can be set in motion by any person sentenced to death, or, 
with leave, by any person convicted at all. Civil cases, decided, one 
way or the other, on any balance of probability that there may appear 
to be, obviously stand in an altogether different category. 

The other argument in favour of a Court of Criminal Appeal is that 
the Secretary of State ought not to have the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not capital sentences are to be executed whenever any 
articulate objection has been made to the verdict. One answer to this 
is that, do what you will, you cannot get rid of the Secretary of State, 
or, to put it in another way, you cannot relieve him altogether of the 
functions now thrust upon him. No one has ever suggested that the 
Crown should be deprived of the “prerogative of mercy,” nor is any 
such suggestion likely to be made. As long as it exists it will in some 
cases be invoked, however many Courts of Appeal may have decided 
adversely to the convict, and as long as it is invoked somebody will 
have to decide whether or not to advise its exercise. I agree that the 
labours of the Secretary of State in this respect ought to be diminished. 
A means of diminution was suggested by the Criminal Code Commis- 
sioners: namely, that the Secretary of State should have power, if he 
thought fit, to order a new trial. This, it may be presumed, he would 
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exercise when he saw real ground, by reason of subsequently produced 
evidence, or otherwise, to doubt the accuracy of the original verdict. 
It would not relieve him of the difficult and odious task of deciding 
whether or not some almost theoretical figment of doubt justifies the 
substitution of life-long pena! servitude for hanging, but no more would 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. If such a Court easily granted new trials, 
such trials would mostly result in the same way as their predecessors, 
and the Secretary of State would find himself where he started, and 
equally besought to do the same thing for the same reasons. 

It is a significant circumstance that the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal, in deciding whether or not to direct a new trial upon the 
ground that the verdict was against the evidence, or not founded upon 
sufficient evidence, are expressly forbidden by the Bill to “ pronounce 
several judgments,” the decision of the Court being required to be 
“declared” by one of its members. The primary intention doubtless 
is that the second jury shall not be influenced by reports of what 
the Judges said on the application for a new trial; but considering 
that, as a rule, the jury would hear the evidence and the Judges 
would not, this is rather a far-fetched apprehension. It seems more 
intrinsically probable that whoever was responsible for this provision 
wished to guard the Judges from the weakness of “ giving their reasons,” 
on the ordinary ground of objection to that practice. 

The clause of the Bill providing for a new trial, if, “by reason 
of the non-production of evidence, whether known or not to the 
defendant at the time of trial . . . . there has been such a miscarriage 
of justice as to render it necessary in the interests of justice that a 
new trial should be had,” seems to me an excellent clause, assuming 
that there is to be a Court of Appeal at all. There is, however, in 
the nature of things, no reason why the same power, or even one 
less jealously fenced about with qualifications, should not be given 
to the Secretary of State. The qualifications are intended to meet 
the case of the criminal who adopts at his trial what he thinks the 
most promising line of defence, keeping a different story in reserve 
in case the first should fail him. The existing practice is that the 
Secretary of State, when such a point is raised, makes his own 
inquiries, which he can do more simply and less expensively than a 
Court of Appeal, and in the vast majority of cases finds the guilt 
of the convict rather confirmed than rendered improbable by their 
result. The reason why I would give the Secretary of State power 
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to order a new trial, and would not have a Court of Appeal so 
empowered, is that the cases where the non-production of evidence 
has really caused a claim for a new trial, in the sense contemplated 
by the clause, are exceedingly rare. I doubt whether there has been 
one for the last twenty years. Why, then, establish a Court to give 
decisions which it would so very seldom have to give? The provision 
of systematic remedy for a grievance suggests that the remedy is 
wanted at least every now and then. If it is wanted only once in a 
generation, a simple, inexpensive, and exceptional remedy seems to be 
sufficient. 

The other important provision of the Bill is that the Court of 
Criminal Appeal is to have power to revise all sentences except 
sentences of death. The “application” to the Court for revision is only 
to be by leave of the Court itself, which I suppose is a way of saying 
that the procedure is to be by way of an er parte motion, which 
may or may not develop into an opposed motion. The Attorney- 
General—meaning, as I take it, the prosecution—is also to have power 
to apply (it would seem without leave) for revision, and the Court is 
required to “ confirm, increase, or diminish the sentence.” 

The best there is to be said of this suggestion is, I think, that 
if the Court did this part of its work properly the clause would 
soon become inoperative. As far as regards Judges of the High Court, 
and also, I have no doubt, for the most part, Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, there is far more “uniformity of sentences” than people 
suppose whose knowledge of every-day criminal procedure is derived 
wholly or mainly from the newspapers. I can hardly imagine a case 
in which the Court of Appeal, having before it, as no doubt it 
would have, a statement of the reasons which induced a Judge to pass a 
particular sentence, would interfere with his discretion in the matter. 
It is quite impossible to schedule the amounts of guilt in different 
crimes, and the appropriate amounts of imprisonment and penal servi- 
tude. On the other hand, in any specific case, the opinions, as to what 
sentence should be passed, of persons accustomed to form such opinions, 
who have carefully considered all the facts, differ extraordinarily little. 

No doubt the disposition and opinions of a Judge to some extent 
affect all his sentences, but I really cannot see what ground of complaint 
there is in that. I do not know of any Judge whose sentences generally 
can be called severe. Everybody knows that Mr. Hopwood’s are 
lenient, though everybody does not know how lenient. Is it worth 
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while to introduce into criminal procedure some amount of uncertainty 
and discontinuity in order to secure rather longer terms of imprison- 
ment for an insignificant fraction of the population of Liverpool? I do 
not see that it matters to the public if a swindler, who, upon a careful 
examination of all the facts, seems, to people familiar with the subject, 
to deserve nine months, gets off with six ; nor do I think that a burglar 
who gets five years is at all to be pitied because some other Judge 
would very likely have given him only four. He should not have 
committed burglary. 

There is, however, this to be said about “revision,” that it will be 
another, and perhaps a considerable, distinction between rich and poor. 
It will be well worth the while of people who have strong objections to 
imprisonment, and who can afford to pay for enforcing them, to brief 
eminent counsel to make appeals ad misericordiam in the Court of 
Appeal. In such matters, especially after the lapse of two or three 
weeks, the human tongue is extremely persuasive, and the human heart, 
especially when it knows practically nothing about the crime, will have 
to be very hard to resist it. To an ingenious and experienced man the 
task of discovering circumstances in mitigation presents no very serious 
difficulty, and presenting those circumstances in the most effective 
manner is merely a matter of practice. As it is, large fees paid to 
counsel by prisoners who plead guilty, or have no hope of escape 
if tried, are frequently most profitably employed from the point of view 
of those who pay them, and the establishment of a Court for Revision 
of Sentences will tend unnecessarily and most undesirably to infect the 
criminal law with the vice of being a respecter of persons. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 





A GALLERY OF ATHLETES 


The English are, confessedly, a proud and boisterous raze, hard to controul, 
tmpatient of restraint, lovers of liberty, individually, but anxious to command and 
controul others. Hence the commanding aspect, the voice of authority, the love of law, 
the enormous increase of statutes, the admiration of prize-boxers and boxing, the 
@spication of missiles, the absence of assassination, the prevalence of athletic 
exercises and manly sports; hence the generous mind that is trained to a true and 
dignified investigation of all these topics, and more.-—_THE FANcy, “Memoirs of the 
Life of Thomas Cribb.” 


I, 


OW pleasant could one turn from contemplating the books 
H that are and the books that were, and for half an hour 
or so, between daylight and lamplight, dip into one of 

them that never have been, and shall never be! About the most 
interesting of these unpublished works of genius unborn is a certain 
stately History of Athletics (in about a dozen folio volumes, quaintly 
bound in pigskin and full of the finest woodcuts), which makes a 
brave show on the top shelf behind the door in the little shop kept 
by Lewis Carroll’s venerable Sheep. It is a pity one cannot get more 
than an occasional glimpse of its contents, for an evening’s steady 
reading would solve some curious problems. For the first volume 
contains a full and particular history of the Olympic Games, inter- 
spersed with numberless critical portraits of athletes famous in 
the Hellenic prime, and sketches of wrestling and boxing bouts as 
vigorously drawn as the chariot-race in Sophocles his Electra. If we 
knew it throughout we might compare and contrast the wrestling tricks 
invented at Croton with the various “chips” practised in the Carlisle 
ring ; and so come to possess an opinion as to how Steadman would 
have fared if matched with Milo. Again, in the second—or maybe 
the third—volume, the several Schools of Swordsmanship, from time 
to time fashionable in the arena of Rome, are defined and discussed. 
I have perused a page of the last chapter, which is concerned with 
the deadly wiles of the Retiarius; and a footnote informs the gentle 
reader that the treatise of a famous slinger of the net, who earned 
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the nickname of “ Red Spider” among the rabble, has furnished 
the writer with the bulk of his material. A later volume deals, 
with the gentle art of chevalerie; from which you learn inter alia 
that the Round Table was in the first place a School of Jousting. 
Arthur himself, it appears, was the first to investigate the theory and 
practice of that diversion, and a wonderful knack of imparting his 
knowledge in the end won him a kingdom: Lancelot—his best pupil 
—‘“having a truly marvellous insight into Time and Measure, and 
a strange faculty of ruling the stubbornest horse, invariably succeeded 
in bringing to the final shock a greater amount of momentum than 
his opponent could muster, and so succeeded in overthrowing all his 
enemies, save Age and ” Alas, that the volume should have 
been whisked away just as the page was fluttering over! 

Alas, too, that such a chronicle exists not—nor can exist—but in the 
imagination of the jaded reviewer! Men of action are seldom men of 
letters also, and too few of the rare athletes, who could have justified 
their physical faith by sound argument, have been at the pains to 
record themselves or their rivals; so that the documents, which the 
would-be author of that hypothetical History of Athletics might safely 
use as authorities, are brief and far between. Even Cricket, which has 
been an established favourite among cuitured people for a century and 
a half, has produced only one writer equipped with the necessary 
knowledge of the game, and a sufficient literary gift—to wit, John 
Nyren, the composer of Cricketers of my Time. “There is scarce 
another writer”—says Mr. Whibley, in his charming introduction to 
a recent reprint (London: Nutt) of that admirable fragment—“ except 
Pindar, perhaps, and Hazlitt, the panegyrist of Cavanaugh, who has 
approached the triumphs of athleticism in Nyren’s spirit of grave 
admiration.” Nyren has, indeed, bequeathed us portraits of the 
Hambledonians—clean-hearted, clear-eyed yeomen, who played, as Pope 
wrote, in the classic style—as vivid and vigorous as Froissart’s ; and, as 
one reads, one cannot but regret that the careful-careless rapture of 
Jackson’s late cuts, the enormous elegance of Gunn’s cuts in front 
of point, the dramatic vehemence of Stoddart’s off-strokes, and the 
delightful insolence of Hewett’s pulls should lack their historiographer. 
Only the monumental Doctor has been portrayed (by Mr. Whibley 
in a certain series of “ Modern Men ”)—a portrait which enables us to 
see the champion in the working habit of his mind, and is therefore 
more complete than Hazlitt’s Cavanaugh. For the rest, though each 
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artist’s scores are safely registered in the score-books, there is nothing 
in those long lines of figures which shall help posterity to discriminate 
between their several methods. The style, which was the man, must 
needs be forgotten. 

The “ Noble Art of Self Defence” (the epithet dates from the golden 
age of the art, and was added in all seriousness) has fared a little better 
than Cricket. The names and doings.of numberless practitioners— 
good, bad, and indifferent—are to be found in various chronicles of 
sport. But Pierce Egan and his likes employed a “ miserably defective 
slummery mode .... a mode whereby /roth is served up for the 
substance, epithet stands in the stead of sense, and a constantly feverish 
state of risible ridiculousness is foisted off for understanding” ; Jon Bee 
himself, though he had an eye for essentials, scarce wrote so well as 
he believed himself to write; as a rule, in these narratives of bygone 
battles the essential matter is lost in a mass of petty details (mean 
little facts, the merest sawdust of that machina mundi, cherished by 
the historical pedant), so that it is often impossible to see how it 
happened, or why. Of late years several attempts have been made 
—two of them quite successful—to portray the prize-fighter “in the 
act.” The hero of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Cashel Byron's Profession, is a 
devout “professor” of bruising, into whose mouth the author has put 
much humorous criticism of the conscientious but incapable artificer. 
His story, too, includes the description of a glove fight, as one-sided 
as any of Mr. Blackmore’s wrestling episodes, wherein, nevertheless, the: 
difference between the born artist and the mere artisan is as obvious 
as the antithesis of their complexions. Also, Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
little tale of Three Rounds conveys the cleverest possible impression. 
of an unequal glove-fight, in which the receiver-general of punishment 
“knocks out” his opponent rapa mpogdoxiav. Still, to find a portrait- 
gallery of boxers worthy to be set alongside Nyren’s heroes, we must 
go to Bodley’s Library in Oxford, and peruse Captain John Godfrey’s 
Treatise upon the Useful Science of Defence (London, 1747), a rare 
pamphlet, which deserves to be reprinted. This Captain John Godfrey 
was a swordsman of undoubted experience; his TZveatise, which is 
primarily intended to “Connect the Small and Back Sword,” also 
deals with the “ Characters of the Masters” (z.e., of the sword) and the 
“ Characters of the Boxers” who adorned the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He, too, approaches his task in a spirit of grave admiration, 
and is master of a style which fits his subject like a glove. 

2G2 
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Il. 


Godfrey’s “Characters of the Masters,” inasmuch as they were 
intended in the first place to serve as practical illustrations of the 
writer’s theories, are not exactly quotable. However, it may be as well 
to call the roll briefly. First on the Captain’s list come the names of 
Timothy Buck and “ Mr.” Millar, whose encounter at Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, “a place of no small renown for the gallantry of the lower order 
of the Britons,” is the theme of a paper in No. 436 of The Spectator. 
‘The former is reckoned “a most solid Master,” and as it were “the 
Pillar of the Art”: the latter, we are told, was “a most beautiful 
Picture on the Stage, taking in all his Attitudes, and vastly engaging 
in his Demeanour.” In Millar’s case, the critic chooses to speak of 
the man, rather than the swordsman; whence it may safely be 
-concluded that his skill was not so striking as his mien. No wonder, 
then, that on the occasion of the Spectator’s visit, the too-too solid 
Buck slipped over and under the ardent Millar’s guard! No wonder, 
also, that a certain poor friend of the vanquished hero burst into tears 
when she saw the first trickle of scarlet, and covered her face with 
her hands, so as not to see a second! Next comes a panegyric 
on Fig—‘“the Atlas of the Sword ”—whose work awoke Godfrey's 
enthusiasm, just as the bowling of David Harris awoke Nyren’s. 
Generally speaking : “There was a Majesty shone in his Countenance, 
and blazed in all his Actions, beyond all that I ever saw.” And in 
particular: “He had that peculiar way of stepping in, I spoke of, in 
a Parry; he knew his Arm and its just time of moving, put a firm 
faith in that, and never let his Adversary escape his Parry. He was 
just as much a greater Master than any other I ever saw, as he was a 
greater Judge of Time and Measure.” After the peerless Fig, John 
Parks of Coventry-—(“a man of a mild disposition, a gladiator by 
profession, who fought 350 battles in the principal parts of Europe,” 
according to his epitaph, which appears in that number of Zhe Spectator 
already quoted)—being “a heavy, slow, and inactive Swordsman .. . 
with no friend to help him but his Staunch Judgement,” is contrasted 
with “one Sutton, a resolute, pushing, awkward Swordsman,” whose 
“busy, intruding Arm and scrambling Legs” disconcerted the best of 
‘em. Naturally, Fig, “by his charming Discrimination of Time and 
Measure,” managed this whirligig best of any. Seldom, indeed, was 
the Atlas of the Sword for a moment non-plussed; but this did 
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really happen in his engagements with one Perkins, a time-honoured 
Irishman, who would “at first setting out pitch to this Posture—lying 
low to the Inside so wide as to hide all the Outside” (this sentence 
suggests the refrain of Mr. Swinburne’s Ballade of Villon) “with his 
wrist so ready raised that nobody knew what to do with him.” 
“Indeed,” says Godfrey, “I have seen Fig in Battles with him stand 
in a kind of confusion, not knowing which way to move; for as Fig 
offered to move, the old Man would also move so warily upon the 
Catch that he would disappoint him in most of his Designs.” 

There is no need to speak at length of Mr. Johnson, who affected 
the Hanging Guard overmuch, and is gravely censured for his predilec- 
tion; of William Gill, a Swordsman formed by Fig’s own hand and 
turned out a masterpiece, who had in him a very deadly “Drawing 
Stroke” at the leg—once with a gentle turn of the wrist he cut an 
opponent’s calf so that it all fell down below the ancle ; of Mr. Sherlock, 
a nervous customer, who would jump out if his opponent did but 
stamp his foot. The last place in the Captain’s list pertaineth to John 
Delforce, “so well known for a Cudgeller on the Stage” that, albeit he 
never fought with the Sword, Godfrey, in his discretion, includes him 
among the Masters of that weapon. It is possible to doubt the justice 
of this compliment. A plain cudgel is handier in the balance and 
simpler to play with than an edged tool of living steel; and maybe 
John Delforce, having one flame of silvery light in his hand and another 
in his eyes, had failed to justify his title. However that might have 
been, he was certainly the best Cudgeller of his day. “I have tried 
with them all,” cries the good Captain, “and My Flesh, My Bones 
remember him the best.” 

Before we pass to the “Characters of the Boxers,” it should be 
noted that the insight into “Time and Measure,” which lies at the 
root of success in all “ personal games,” is perhaps best acquired in the 
study of some form of the sword. Just as the possessor of a cricketer’s 
eye learns to excel in other ball-games sooner than another, so, ceteris 
paribus, the tutored swordsman is apter at learning to use his fists. 
For, since the delicate xuwances of sword-play are a matter of life and 
death in practice, the careful swordsman’s eye and hand are bound to 
become cognisant of subtleties the average man could not discern 
without the help of a series of instantaneous photographs. That nice 
discriminating eye which Godfrey developed sword-in-hand helped him 
to a complete philosophy of boxing. 
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III. 


The Champion is introduced with a solemn (literary) gesture. 
“ Advance, Brave’ Broughton!” cries the. Captain; with the parade 
‘rasp in his voice, “Thee I pronounce Captain of the Boxers 
‘What can be stronger than to say that for seventeen or eighteen 'years 
-he has fought every able Boxer that appeared against ‘him and has 
never yet been beat! This being the case we may venture to conclude 
from it. But”—(for with the true critic success is not the only criterion) 
— “not to build alone on this, let us examine further into his Merits. 
What is it that he wants? Has he not all that others want, and all the 
best can’have? Strength equal to what is human, Skill and Judgement 
equal to what can be acquired, undebauched Wind, and a bottom Spirit 
never. to pronounce the word ENOUGH! He fights the stick as well as 
most Men, and understands a good deal of the Small Sword. This 
Practice has given him the Distinction of Time and Measure beyond 
the rest. He stops as regularly as the Swords-Man and carries his 
Blows truely in the Line; he steps not back, distrusting of himself to 
Stop a Blow and to piddle in the Return with an Arm unaided by 
his Body, producing but a kind of fly-flap Blows such as the Pastry- 
Cooks use to beat those Insects from their Tarts and Cheesecakes. 
.No—Broughton steps bold and firmly in; bids a Welcome to the 
»coming Blow ; receives it with his guardian Arm; then with a general 
summons of his swelling Muscles, and his firm Body seconding his 
Armand supplying it with all its Weight, pours the Pile-driving Force 
upon his Man. That I may not be thought particular in dwelling teo 
long upon Broughton, I leave him with this Assertion, that as he, I 
believe, will scarce trust a Battle to a warning Age, I shall-never think 
he is to be beaten till I see him beat.” 

Of: this. Broughton, who earned so stately a panegyric (is it not a 
» fine piece of classic prose? Assuredly it marches like Tully’s), we do not 
“know too much. ‘From a curious advertisement at the-end of Godfrey s_ 
pamphlet you learn that at the time of its printing he was about-to open 
an Academy in Walnut-[ree Walk, Lambeth, where, with ‘proper 
cassistants, he proposed to teach the “Mystery of Boxing.” “ Lest 
“Persons of Quality and Distinction be deterred from entering into a 
Course of these Lectures”—so runs the Advertisement—“ they: will be 
rgiven-with the utmost Tenderness and Regard to the Delicacy of the 
Frame and Constitution of the Pupil: for: whithReason Mufflers: are 
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provided that will effectually secure them from the Inconveniency of 
black Eyes, broken Jaws, and bloody Noses.” It had been laudable 
to hope that the veteran, thanks to such kindly forethought for those 
to whom he looked to “ lecture,” found plenty of pupils, and lived long 
and comfortably. But alas! It is history that he was beat in the end. 
Being something past the prime of his maturer strength and. skill, he 
encountered with one Slack, a stout and dogged fighter, who took him 
fairly between the eyes, and thenceforth had him at his mercy: so 
that Cumberland (of Culloden), who stood to lose some £15,000 on him, 
was persuaded that he had fought a cross, and would never look at him 
more. It was a monstrous delusion; but it served, and Broughton 
was gathered again to the shades whence he had fought his way, 
and Slack reigned—reigned for many years, too—in his stead. Now, 
Slack was grandsire to the two Belchers: Jem—that renowned, 
unarmed, Irresistible! “The very best man that ever engaged in the 
natural defence of himself”; in whose record “every line counts one 
for his fame and two for his character”—and Tom, the model pugilist, 
the master-artist with the mufflers. So that Broughton did but take 
off his helmet to a countryman (in a manner of speaking) after all. 
Pipes and Gretting were Broughton’s chief rivals at the outset of his 
career, but neither ever beat him. Pipes, though small and weakly- 
made, managed to hit prodigious blows, and indeed would never have 
been licked out of his championship but for a natural human habit of 
debauchery. Gretting,a much stouter fellow than Pipes and a straighter 
hitter, fought with Pipes many times. He lacked ‘*‘ Bottom,” however 
and, after losing two battles to Pipes and a third to Hammersmith 
Jack, “a mere sloven of a boxer,’ never proved victor more. George 
the Barber, a fine all-round hitter and good at putting in the cross- 
buttock, failed to attain the highest honours through a like failing. “ If 
he were unquestionable in his Bottom,” says Godfrey, “he would be a 
match for any Man.” Next comes Boswell, a wearer of the white 
feather, who arouses the Captain’s wrath :—“ A Man who wants nothing 
but Courage to qualify him for a compleat boxer He has a 
-particular Blow with his left Hand at the Jaw, which comes as hard as 
a little Horse kicks. Praise be to his Power of Fighting, his excellent 
choice of Time and Measure, his superior Judgement sending forth his 
executing Arm! But fye upon his dastard Heart, that marrs it all! 
As I know that Fellow’s Abilities and his worm-dread soul, I never saw 
dhim beat but I wished him to be beaten.” James, a pretty boxer, who 
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wanted strength, with Smallwood and George Stevenson (the Coachman) 
—albeit “the two best Bottom men among modern boxers ”—may be 
summarily dismissed. 

In Godfrey’s day there was no system of rounds; so that a 
boxer, who was blown a bit, had to resort to some such device as. 
Broughton’s in a battle with the Coachman. That hero, in a 
scrimmage by the rails, which formed the ring, put “a Lock” (probably 
a Double or Single “Nelson”: see Badminton) on his adversary, and 
held him quiet for three or four minutes, leaning his head on his 
back the while. But Godfrey gives an entertaining description of 
a fight and its proper sequel—another fight—which deserves to be 
quoted in full. A personage known as the Venetian Gondolier, being 
much talked of by foreigners and others, “a Gentleman of an advanced 
Station sent for Fig to procure a proper Man for him; he told him to 
take care of his Man because it was for a large Sum; and the Venetian 
was a Man of extraordinary Strength and famous for breaking the 
Jaw-Bone. Fig replied, in his rough manner, ‘I do not know, Master, 
but he may break one of his own Countrymen’s Jaw-Bones with his 
Fist, but I will bring him a Man and he shall not break his Jaw-Bone 
with a Sledge Hammer in his Hand!’ The Battle was fought at 
Fig’s Amphitheatre before a splendid Company, the politest House of 
that kind I ever saw. While the Gondolier was stripping, my Heart 
yearned for my Countryman. His Arm took up all observation ; it was 
surprisingly large, long, and muscular. He pitched himself forward 
with his right Leg, and his Arm full extended, and, as Whitaker ”— 
(previously introduced as a very strong hardy fellow, a workman at 
throwing, but a clumsy boxer)—“ approached, gave him a Blow on the 
Side of the Head that knocked him quite off the Stage, which was 
remarkable for its Height. Whitaker's Misfortune in his Fall was 
then the Grandeur of the Company, on which account they suffered 
no common People in, that usually sit on the ground and line the stage 
round. It was then all clear, and Whitaker had nothing to stop him 
but the bottom. There was a general foreign Huzza on the Side of 
the Venetian, pronouncing our Countryman’s Downfall ; but Whitaker 
took no more time than was required to get up again, when finding his 
Fault in standing out to the length of the other’s Arm, he, with a little 
stoop, ran boldly in beyond the heavy Mallet, and with one English 
Peg in the Stomach (quite a new Thing to Foreigners) brought him 
on his Breech. The Blow carried too much of; the English rudeness 
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for him to bear, and finding himself so unmannerly used, he scorned 
to have any more doings with his slovenly Fist. So fine a House was 
too engaging to Fig”—(“the heroical Fig, so fierce and sedate,” as 
Byrom calls him)—“ not to court another. He therefore stepped up, and 
told the gentlemen that they might think he had picked out the best 
Man in London on this Occasion: But to convince them to the 
contrary, he said, that, if they would come that day se’nnight he would 
bring a Man who should beat this Whitaker in ten Minutes, by fair 
hitting. This brought very near as great and fine a Company as the 
week before. The Man was Nathanael Peartree, who, knowing the 
other’s Bottom, and his deadly way of Flinging .... and doubting 
of his being able to give him Beating enough, cunningly determined 
to fight at his Eyes. His Judgement carried in his Arm so well, that 
in about six Minutes, both Whitaker’s Eyes were shut up, when groping 
about a while for his Man, and finding him not, he wisely gave out with 
these odd words—' Damme—I am not beat, but what signifies my 
fighting when I cannot see my Man?’” ’Twas a quaint apology: 
the sturdy Whitaker was more of a wit than the burly Sullivan of 
yesterday. 


IV. 


The Heroic Age of the “ Noble Art,” when every Englishman could 
use his fists and the genius of a few informed the talent of the many, 
came to an end a long half century ago. 

Not all the magniloquence of the sporting scribe—that creature of 
democratic ha’pence—shall ever convince us that the Sullivan who was 
or the Corbett who is could have kept their heads within the ropes and 
stakes of the Pugilistic Club along with Belcher in his prime, or even 
Pearce or the Nonpareil. Your fix-de-stécle champion appears to great 
advantage as he dallies with his slow-footed sparring partner in the 
limelight of provincial music-halls; and makes a very fine figure of a 
gentleman whensoever he walks the melodramatic stage. But he has 
never grasped the essential principles of true boxing (¢¢., boxing with 
the raw ’uns), has little or no ringcraft, and more often than not is 
deficient in that “ Bottom Spirit ” which the judicious Godfrey appraises 
so highly. Not he so much as the prudery of an age, which, womanlike, 
shrieks at the sight of a “ mouse,” and cannot bear to look upon the 
purpurei panni of a well-fought fight, is to be blamed for his failings, 
in which, too, the Personal Journalist has also his share. Nowadays 
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the novice, instead of fighting his way up from the ranks, learns how to 
score pointless “ points” in well-advertised glove-shows ; and the blobs 
of leather and horsehair, which Morality in regulation boots decrees that 
he should wear, prevent him from acquiring a sufficiently varied style. 
For of the multitude of effective hits which may be delivered with the 
bare knuckles, one only—the craven Boswell’s, as it was afterwards a 
favourite with the redoubtable Hickman: the hit out of the guard 
to the point of the chin, which is the prettiest application of the 
theory of the lever—is equally dangerous when it comes from a 
gloved hand. Accordingly, modern boxers (so-called) will give up 
everything for an opportunity of striking this particular blow ; and a 
contest with or without the gloves degenerates into. a struggle of 
waving hands and woven paces for the one position in which ’tis 
possible to deliver it with a fair chance of “knocking out.” Are 
we to believe that these men of a single trick could have held their 
own with the old masters who practised every stroke and every 
guard in the game, whose inborn artistry was “made” (poeta nascitur 
nec non fit) in fifty glorious battles? To do-so were to disregard 
the plain lessons of history. Search the records of the old Ring, 
and you find therein the names of many such one-idea’d bruisers. 
When these were matched against good form, the money was always 
piled on the complete artist; and the takers of the odds would wait 
round after round watching for the wonderful hit to flash out with fatal 
splendour ; and—nine times out of ten it never came! For the rest let 
us contemplate the career of the grandiose Sullivan. He won a number 
of contests with the fashionable blow—delivered, as a rule, when, owing 
to the weakness of the referee, he could take advantage of Queensberry 
Rules to smash his man as he rose from a fall. His drawn battle with 
Mitchell—a man of far inferior physique but, resolute in avoidance— 
proves him utterly ignorant of the ringcraft, which is at its best the fine 
flower of experience ; and, like most of our latter-day pugilists, his lack 
of a sound “Bottom Spirit” became obvious when he was set face to 
face with his equal in weight and inches. In fact, Sullivan gud artist 
was a Deliquescent ; but he will serve as a tail-piece for a chapter in 
the annals of athletics; if only because the epigram he sobbed out 
on the occasion of his downfall—‘ Yesterday I was the champion of 
the world, and to-day I am nobody ”—is a serious rival to Nero’s Qualis 
artifex pereo. It is to be hoped that some day that tearful ejaculation, 
translated into “marble’s language” and graven in golden letters, may 
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fill-a mural tablet-in Boston’s stateliest fane; and so commemorate 
the name of one. whose best achievement was—like Nero’s—a mere 
matter of ‘fiddlesticks. ; 


V. 

Assuredly the decadence ofthe Ring is unworthy the grave criticism 

‘of a second Hazlitt. Where, then, shall such a translator of action into 
‘words find a sufficient theme? In the football-field, perhaps. For as 
‘pugilism succeeded swordsmanship in the esteem of our lusty commons, 
‘so the twofold art of football has assumed the place once held by 
‘pugilism. The joy of battle, which has now and again and yet! again 
‘burned like a fire in the nation’s heart, smoulders through these long 
-days of peace; and it may well be that the familiar fanera nefunera of 
great football matches are helping to keep it alive for England’s next 

great'war. No writer of prose has ever got at the romance of the'game, 

though Dr. Conan Doyle has tried and failed. No poet has ‘ever 
‘attempted to describe the lyric restlessness of a combined attack (ever 
‘foiled, ever renewed), though certain antique French forms of’ verse, 
with their quaint monotony of rhyme and inevitable recurrence of refrain, 
are admirably adapted to such descriptions. Furthermore, thé mighty 
“men of their hands” (and feet !) whose names are to be found vear after 
year in the lists of international teams, are, all of them, unsaid and 

-uusung. A serious “appreciation” of P. M. and A. M. Walteérs (brothers 
‘in art as well as in blood, of whom a famous centre-forward said,“ They 
‘weigh thirteen stun a-piece and a ton together”) would be welcomed by 
posterity. Then there is W. N. Cobbold, who in his Cambridge days 

‘would often race-through a bustling set of heavy backs with such grace 
and ‘security that it seemed as ifhe could have done it just as well blind- 

‘folded : ‘with a glance of the mind’s eye he divined the exact ‘pace 
and position of all his opponents, and at the height of his speed could 

shoot with incredible force and accuracy. Of N.C. Bailey, for so many 

years captain of the English Eleven, nothing more need be said than 
that he could have been trusted to stop Cobbold. And—to speak of the 

Rugby Unionists—who has ever surpassed A. E. Stoddart on the attack ? 

For several years his play was an amazing combination of subtlety and 

strength: now he would pass through a crowd, swerving swallow-like 

(‘tis the rarest gift!) at full speed from the swoop of each adversary, 

and anon go straight ahead, looking the while as though he could have 

run through a stone wall. No player has ever possessed a better defen- 
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sive style than has Bancroft, the Welsh full-back: he can kick as far 
and as accurately as C. E. Bartram could (now we come to think of it 
the latter must have been a machine invented by some Yorkshire genius 
for ‘the one purpose of dropping goals from the half-way flag !), and is 
the deadliest tackler that ever preyed on the mere sprinter. He 
never looks to be in a hurry, even though all the other side are less 
than half a second away, and yet he is always in the right place at the 
nick of time; so that the cold ferocity of his method suggests not so 
much the wild brilliancy of the hawk’s stoop (which rather reminds 
you of A. N. Hornby in the days when he wore the Red Rose!) as 
the slow movement of—say—one of Jules Verne’s great crabs stalking 
on its prey. And how wisely the Oxonian cherishes in the tablets 
of his memory the bright particular stars of Vassall’s team— 
H. B. Tristram, who won “the name of a strong tower” ; Rotherham, 
that thunderbolt of a half-back ; and Vassall himself, who led his pack, 
mighty by measure and rhythmic in unrest, to so many a victory ! 

Many others one remembers to have seen, whose portraits might 
well be painted by the heir—if anywhere he is to be found—of Nyren’s 
or Godfrey’s genius. For the athlete, like the actor, is immortal for a 
moment; and the writer whose phrase shall recall to mind the brief 
felicity of that forgotten moment has performed a task the same in 
kind, if not in degree, as was accomplished by the sculptor of the 
Laocoon. Accordingly, to the old young man of letters whose mis- 
fortune it is to have been born in this Alexandrine age, who is so 
weary of the search after a subject for his next great little book, I 
venture to say :—“ Put by your tragic triolets and your psychological 
scraps of prose. Go and see the next big match at the Rectory Field or 
on the Oval, and try to write an account of it. It is likely you will 
fail ; but, at any rate, you will fail more creditably than the average 
sporting scribe. And if you succeed——” 

E. B. OSBORN. 





THE TIME MACHINE 


IX. 
WHEN THE NIGHT CAME. 


OW, indeed, I seemed in a worse case than before. Hitherto, 

except during my night’s anguish at the loss of the Time 

Machine, I had felt a sustaining hope of ultimate escape, 

but that hope was staggered by these new discoveries. Hitherto I had 

merely thought myself impeded by the childish simplicity of the little 

people, and by some unknown forces which I had only to understand 

to overcome ; but there was.an altogether new element in the sickening 

quality of the Morlocks—a something inhuman and malign.  [n- 

stinctively I loathed them. Before, I had felt as a man might feel 

who had fallen into a pit: my concern was with the pit and how to 

get out of it. Now I felt like a beast in a trap, whose enemy would 
come upon him soon. 

“The enemy I dreaded may surprise you. It was the darkness of 
the new moon. Weena had put this into my head by some at first 
incomprehensible remarks about the Dark Nights. It was not now 
such a very difficult problem to guess what the coming Dark Nights 
might mean. The moon was in wane: each night there was a 
longer interval of darkness. _And I now understood to some slight 
degree at least the reason of the fear of the little upper-world people for 
the dark. I wondered vaguely what foul villainy it might be that the 
Morlocks did under the new moon. I felt pretty sure now that my 
second hypothesis was all wrong. The upper-world people might once 
have been the favoured aristocracy, and the Morlocks their mechanical 
servants ; but that had long since passed away. The two species that 
had resulted from the evolution of man were sliding down towards, or 
had already arrived at, an altogether new relationship. The Eloi, like 
the Carlovignan kings, had decayed to a mere beautiful futility. They 
still possessed the earth on sufferance : since the Morlocks, subterranean 
for innumerable generations, had come at last to find the daylit surface 
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intolerable. And the Morlocks made their garments, I inferred, and 
maintained them in their habitual needs, perhaps through the survival 
of qn old habit of service. They did it as a standing horse paws with 
his foot, or as a man enjoys killing animals in sport: because ancient 
and departed necessities had impressed it on the organism. But, 
clearly, the old order was already in part reversed. The Nemesis of 
the delicate ones was creeping on apace. Ages ago, thousands of 
generations ago, man had thrust his brother man out of the ease and 
the sunshine. And now that brother was coming back—changed! 
Already the Eloi had begun to learn one old lesson anew. They were 
becoming re-acquainted with Fear. And suddenly there came into my 
head the memory of the meat I had seen in the under-world. It 
seemed odd how it floated into my mind: not stirred up as it were 
by the current of my meditations, but coming in almost like a question 
from. outside. I tried to recall the form of it. I had a vague sense of 
something familiar, but I could not tell what it was at the time. 

“ Still; however helpless the little people in the presence of their 
mysterious Fear, I was differently constituted. I came out of this 
age of ours, this ripe prime of the human race, when Fear does not 
paralyse and mystery has lost its terrors. I at least would defend 
myself. Without further delay I determined to make myself arms and 
a fastness where I might sleep. With that refuge as a base, I could face 
this strange world with some of that confidence I had lost in realising 
to what creatures night by night I lay exposed. I felt I coufd never 
sleep again until my bed was secure from them. I shuddered with 
horror to think how they must already have examined me. © 

. “I wandered during the afternoon along the valley of the Thames, 
but found nothing that commended itself to my mind as inaccessible. 
All the buildings and trees seemed easily practicable to such dexterous 
clinibers as the Morlocks, to judge by their wells, must be. Then the 
tall pinnacles of the Palace of Green Porcelain and the polished gleam 
of its walls came back to my memory; and in the evening, taking 
Weena like a child upon my shoulder, I went up the hills towards the 
south-west. The distance, I had reckoned, was seven or eight miles, 
but it must have been nearer eighteen. I had first seen the place on 
a moist afternoon when distances are deceptively diminished. In 
addition, the heel of one of my shoes was loose, and a nail was working 
through the sole—they were comfortable old shoes I wore about indoors : 
—so that I was lame. And it was already long past sunset when I 
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came in sight of the palace, silhouetted black against the pale yellow 
of the sky. 

“ Weena had been hugely delighted when I began to carry her, but 
after a time she desired me to let her down and ran along by the side: 
of me, occasionally darting off on either hand to pick flowers to stick 
in my pockets. My pockets had always puzzled Weena, but at the last 
she had concluded that they were an eccentric kind of vases for floral: 
decoration. At least she utilised them for that purpose. And that 
reminds me! In changing my jacket I found 

The Time Traveller paused, put his hand into his pocket, and silently 
placed two withered flowers, not unlike very large white mallows, upon the 
little table. Then he resumed his narrative. 

“ As the hush of evening crept over the world and we proceeded over 
the hill crest towards Wimbledon, Weena grew tired and wanted to 
return to the house of grey stone. But I pointed out the distant 
pinnacles of the Palace of Green Porcelain to her, and contrived to 
make her understand that we were seeking a refuge there from her 
Fear. You know that great pause that comes upon things beforesthe 
dusk? Even the breeze stops in the trees. To me there is always 
an air of expectation about that evening stillness. The sky was clear, 
remote, and empty save for a few horizontal bars far down in the sunset. 
Well, that night the expectation took the colour of my fears. In that 
darkling calm my senses seemed preternaturally sharpened. I fancied 
I could even feel the hollowness of the ground beneath my feet: could, 
indeed, almost see through it the Morlocks on their ant hill going hither 
and thither and waiting for the dark. In my excitement I fancied that 

. they would receive my invasion of their burrows as a declaration of 
war. And why had they taken my Time Machine? 

“So we went on in the quiet, and the twilight deepened into night. 
The clear blue of the distance faded, and one star after another came 
out. The ground grew dim and the trees black. Weena’s fears and 
her fatigue grew upon her. I took her in my arms and talked to and 
caressed her. Then, as the darkness grew deeper, she put her arms 
round my neck, and, closing her eyes, tightly pressed her face against 
my shoulder. So we went down a long slope into a valley, and there 
in the dimness I almost walked into-a little river. This I waded, and 
went up the opposite side of the valley, past a number of sleeping- 
houses, and by a statue—a Faun, or some such figure, mznus the head. 
Here, too, were acacias. So far I had seen nothing of the Morlocks, 
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but it was yet early in the night, and the darker hours before the old 
moon rose were still to come. 

“ From the brow of the next hill I saw a thick wood spreading wide 
and black before me. I hesitated at this. I could see no end to it, 
either to the right or the left. Feeling tired—my feet, in particular, 
were very sore—I carefully lowered Weena from my shoulder as I halted, 
and sat down upon the turf. I could no longer see the Palace of Green 
Porcelain, and I was in doubt of my direction. I looked into the 
thickness of the wood and thought of what it might hide. Under 
that dense tangle of branches one would be out of sight of the stars. 
Even were there no other lurking danger—a danger I did not care 
to let my imagination loose upon—there would still be all the roots to 
stumble over and the tree boles to strike against. I was very tired, 
too, after the excitements of the day; so I decided that I would not 
face it, but would pass the night upon the open hill. 

“ Weena, I was glad to find, was fast asleep. I carefully wrapped 
her in my jacket, and sat down beside her to wait for the moonrise. 
The, hillside was quiet and deserted, but from the black of the wood 
there came now and then a stir of living things. Above me shone the 
stars, for the night was very clear. I felt a certain sense of friendly 
comfort in their twinkling. All the old constellations had gone from 
the sky, however: that slow movement which is imperceptible in a 
hundred human lifetimes, had long since re-arranged them in unfamiliar 
groupings. But the Milky Way, it seemed to me, was still the same 
tattered streamer of star-dust as of yore. Southward (as I judged it) 
was a very bright red star that was new to me: it was even more 
splendid than our own green Sirius. And amid all these scintillating 
points of light one bright planet shone kindly and steadily like the 
face of an old friend. 

“ Looking at these stars suddenly dwarfed my own troubles and all 
the gravities of terrestrial life. I thought of their unfathomable distance, 
and the slow inevitable drift of their movements out of the unknown 
past into the unknown future. I thought of the great processional 
cycle that the pole of the earth describes. Only forty times had that 
silent revolution occurred during all the years that I had traversed. 
And during these few revolutions all the activity, all the traditions, 
the curious organisations, the nations, languages, literatures, aspirations, 
even the mere memory of Man as I knew him, had been swept out 
of existence. Instead were these frail creatures who had forgotten 
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their high ancestry, and the white Things of which I went in terror. 
Then I thought of the Great Fear that was between the two species, 
and for the first time, with a sudden shiver, came the clear knowledge 
of what the meat I had seen might be. Yet it was too horrible! I 
looked at little Weena sleeping beside me, her face white and starlike 
under the stars, and forthwith dismissed the thought. 

“ Through that long night I held my mind off the Morlocks as well 
as I could, and whiled away the time by trying to fancy I could find 
signs of the old constellations in the new confusion. The sky kept 
very clear, except for a hazy cloud or so. No doubt I dozed at times. 
Then, as my vigil wore on, came a faintness in the eastward sky, like the 
reflection of some colourless fire, and the old moon rose, thin and peaked 
and white. And close behind, and overtaking it, and overflowing it, 
the dawn came, pale at first, and then growing pink and warm. No 
Morlocks had approached us. Indeed, I had seen none upon the hill 
that night. And in the confidence of renewed day it almost seemed 
to me that my fear had been unreasonable. I stood up and found 
my foot with the loose heel swollen at the ankle and painful ynder 
the heel; so I sat down again, took off my shoes, and flung them 
away. 

“TI awakened Weena, and we went down into the wood, green and 
pleasant instead of black and forbidding now. We found some fruit 
wherewith to break our fast. We soon met others of the dainty ones, 
laughing and dancing in the sunlight as though there was no such 
thing in nature as the night. And then I thought once more of the 
meat that I had seen. I felt assured now of what it was, and from 
the bottom of my heart I pitied this last feeble rill from the great flood 
of humanity. Clearly, at some time in the Long Ago of human decay 
the Morlocks’ food had run short. Possibly they had lived on rats and 
suchlike vermin. Even now man is far less discriminating and exclusive 
in his food than he was—far less than any monkey. His prejudice 
against human flesh is no deep-seated instinct. And so these inhuman 
sons of men ! I tried to look at the thing in a scientific spirit. 
After all, they were less human and more remote than our cannibal 
ancestors of three or four thousand years ago. And the intelligence 
that would have made this state of things a torment had gone. Why 
should I trouble myself? These Eloi were mere fatted cattle, which 
the ant-like Morlocks preserved and preyed upon—probably saw to the 
breeding of, And there was Weena dancing at my side! 
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“Then I tried to preserve myself from the horror that was coming 
upon me, by regarding it as a rigorous punishment of human selfishness. 
Man had been content to live in ease and delight upon the labours of 
his fellow-man, had taken Necessity as his watchword and excuse, and 
in the fulness of time Necessity had come home to him. I even tried 
a Carlyle-like scorn of this wretched aristocracy-in-decay. But this 
attitude of mind was impossible. However great their intellectual 
degradation, the Eloi had kept too much of the human form not to 
claim my sympathy, and to make me perforce a sharer in their 
degradation and their Fear. 

“TI had at that time very vague ideas as to the course I should 
pursue. My first was to secure some safe place of refuge, and to 
make myself such arms of metal or stone as I could contrive. That 
necessity was immediate. Inthe next place, I hoped to procure some 
means of fire, so that I should have the weapon of a torch at hand, for 
nothing, I knew, would be more efficient against these Morlocks. Then 
I wanted to arrange some contrivance to break open the doors of 
bronze under the White Sphinx. I had in mind a battering-ram. I 
had a persuasion that if I could enter these doors and carry a blaze of 
light before me I should discover the Time Machine and escape. I 
could not imagine the Morlocks were strong enough to move it far 
away. Weena I had resolved to bring with me to our own time. And 
turning such schemes over in my mind I pursued our way towards the 
building which my fancy had chosen as our dwelling. 


Xx. 
THE PALACE OF GREEN PORCELAIN. 


“TI found the Palace of Green Porcelain, when we approached it 
about noon, deserted and falling into ruin. Only ragged vestiges of 
glass remained in its windows, and great sheets of the green facing 
had fallen away from the corroded metallic framework. It lay very 
high upon a turfy down, and looking north-eastward before I entered 
it, I was surprised to see a large estuary, or even creek, where I judged 
Wandsworth and Battersea must once have been. I thought then— 
though I never followed up the thought—of what might have happened, 
or might be happening, to the living things in the sea. 

“The material of the Palace proved on examination to be indeed 
porcelain, and along the face of it I saw an inscription in some unknown 
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character. I thought, rather foolishly, that Weena might help me to 
interpret this, but I only learnt that the bare idea of writing had never 
entered her head. She always seemed to me, I fancy, more human than 
she was, perhaps because her affection was so human. 

“Within the big valves of the door—which were open and broken— 
we found, instead of the customary hall, a long gallery lit by many side 
windows. At the first glance I was reminded of a museum. The tiled 
floor was thick with dust, and a remarkable array of miscellaneous 
objects was shrouded in the same grey covering. Then I perceived, 
standing strange and gaunt in the centre of the hall, what was clearly 
the lower part of a huge skeleton. I recognised by the oblique feet 
that it was some extinct creature after the fashion of the Megatherium. 
The skull and the upper bones lay beside it in the thick dust, and in 
one place, where rain-water had dropped through a leak in the roof, 
the thing itself had been worn away. Further in the gallery was the 
huge skeleton barrel of a Brontosaurus. My museum hypothesis was 
confirmed. Going towards the side I found what appeared to be sloping 
shelves, and, clearing away the thick dust, I found the old familiar glass 
cases of our own time. But they must have been air-tight to judge from 
the fair preservation of some of their contents. 

“Clearly we stood among the ruins of some latter-day South 
Kensington! Here, apparently, was the Palzontological Section, and a 
very splendid array of fossils it must have been, though the inevitable 
process of decay that had been staved off for a time, and had, through 
the extinction of bacteria and fungi, lost ninety-nine hundredths of its 
force, was, nevertheless, with extreme sureness if with extreme slowness, 
at work again upon all its treasures. Here and there I found traces of 
the little people in the shape of rare fossils broken to pieces or threaded 
in strings upon reeds. And the cases had in some instances been 
bodily removed—by the Morlocks as I judged. The place was very 
silent. The thick dust deadened our footsteps. Weena, who had been 
rolling a sea-urchin down the sloping glass of a case, presently 
came, as I stared about me, and very quietly took my hand and stood 
beside me. 

“ And at first I was so much surprised by this ancient monument of 
an intellectual age, that I gave no thought to the possibilities it presented. 
Even my pre-occupation about the Time Machine receded a little from 
my mind. 

“To judge from the size of the place, this Palace of Green 
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Porcelain had a great deal more in it than a Gallery of Paleontology 
possibly historical galleries; it might be, even a library! To me, 
at least in my present circumstances, these would be vastly more 
interesting than this spectacle of old-time geology in decay. 
Exploring, I found another short gallery running transversely to 
the first. This appeared to be devoted to minerals, and the sight of 
a block of sulphur set my mind running on gunpowder. But I could 
find no saltpetre ; indeed, no nitrates of any kind. Doubtless they had 
deliquesced ages ago. Yet the sulphur hung in my mind, and set up 
a train of thinking. As for the rest of the contents of that galiery, 
though, on the whole, they were the best preserved of all I saw, I had 
little interest. I am no specialist in mineralogy, and I went on down 
a very ruinous aisle running parallel to the first hall I had entered. 
Apparently this section had been devoted to natural history, but 
everything had long since passed out of recognition. A few shrivelled 
and blackened vestiges of what had once been stuffed animals, 
desiccated mummies in jars that had once held spirit, a brown dust 
of departed plants: that was all! I was sorry for that, because I 
should have been glad to trace the patient re-adjustments by which 
the conquest of animated nature had been attained. Then we came 
to a gallery of simply colossal proportions, but singularly ill-lit, the 
floor of it running downward at a slight angle from the end at which 
I entered. At intervals white globes hung from the ceiiing—many of 
them cracked and smashed—which suggested that originally the place 
had been artificially lit. Here I was more in my element, for rising on 
either side of me were the huge buiks of big machines, all greatly 
corroded and many broken down, but some still fairly complete. You 
know I have a certain weakness for mechanism, and I was inclined to 
linger among these: the more so as for the most part they had the 
interest of puzzles, and I could make only the vaguest guesses at what 
they were for. I fancied that if I could solve their puzzles I should 
find myself in possession of powers that might be of use against the 
Morlocks, 

“Suddenly Weena came very close to my side. So suddenly that 
she startled me. Had it not been for her I do not think I should have 
noticed that the floor of the gallery sloped at all.* The end I had come 


* It may be, of course, that the floor did not slope, but that the museum was built into the 
side of a hill,—Epb. 
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in at was quite above ground, and was lit by rare slit-like windows. 
As you went down the length, the ground came up against these 
windows, until at last there was a pit like the ‘area’ of a London 
house before each, and only a narrow line of daylight at the top. I 
went slowly along, puzzling about the machines, and had been too intent 
upon them to notice the gradual diminution of the light, until Weena’s 
increasing apprehensions drew my attention. Then I saw that the 
gallery ran down at last into a thick darkness. I hesitated, and then, 
as I looked round me, I saw that the dust was less abundant and its 
surface less even. Further away towards the dimness, it appeared to 
be broken by a number of small narrow footprints. My sense of the 
immediate presence of the Morlocks revived at that. I felt that I 
was wasting my time in this academic examination of machinery. I 
called to mind that it was already far advanced in the afternoon, 
and that I had still no weapon, no refuge, and no means of making 
a fire. And then down in the remote blackness of the gallery I 
heard a peculiar pattering, and the same odd noises I had heard down 
the well. 

“I took Weena’s hand. Then, struck with a sudden idea, I left her 
and turned to a machine from which projected a lever not unlike those 
in a signal-box. Clambering upon the stand, and grasping this lever in 
my hands, I put all my weight upon it sideways. Suddenly Weena, 
deserted in the central aisle, began to whimper. I had judged the 
strength of the lever pretty correctly, for it snapped after a minute’s 
strain, and I rejoined her with a mace in my hand more than sufficient, 
I judged, for any Morlock skull I might encounter. And I longed _ 
very much to killa Morlock or so. Very inhuman, you may think, to 
want to go killing one’s own descendants! But it was impossible, 
somehow, to feel any humanity in the things. Only my disinclination 
to leave Weena, and a persuasion that if I began to slake my thirst 
for murder my Time Machine might suffer, restrained me from going 
straight down the gallery and killing the brutes I heard. 

“ Well, mace in one hand and Weena in the other, I went out of that 
gallery and into another and still larger one, which at the first glance 
reminded me of a military chapel hung with tattered flags. The brown 
and charred rags that hung from the sides of it, I presently recognised 
as the decaying vestiges of books. They had long since dropped to 
pieces, and every semblance of print had left them. But here and 
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there were warped boards and cracked metallic clasps that told the tale 
well enough. Had I been a literary man I might, perhaps, have 
moralised upon the futility of all ambition. But as it was, the thing that 
struck me with keenest force was the enormous waste of labour to 
which this sombre wilderness of rotting paper testified. At the time I 
will confess that I thought chiefly of the Phz/osophical Transactions and 
my own seventeen papers upon physical optics. 

“Then, going up a broad staircase, we came to what may once have 
been a gallery of technical chemistry. And here I had not a little hope 
of useful discoveries. Except at one end where the roof had collapsed, 
this gallery was well preserved. 1 went eagerly to every unbroken 
case. And at last, in one of the really air-tight cases, 1 found a box 
of matches. Very eagerly I tried them. They were perfectly good. 
They were not even damp. I turned to Weena. ‘ Dance,’ I cried to 
her in her own tongue. For now I had a weapon indeed against 
the horrible creatures we feared. And so, in that derelict museum, 
upon the thick soft carpeting of dust, to Weena’s huge delight, 1 
solemnly performed a kind of composite dance, whistling Zhe Land 
of the Leal as cheerfully as I could. In part it was a modest cancan, 


in part a step dance, in part a skirt dance (so far as my tail coat 
permitted), and in part original. For I am naturally inventive, as you 
know. 


“Now, I still think that for this box of matches to. have escaped the 
wear of time for immemorial years was a most strange, as for me it 
was a most fortunate, thing. Yet, oddly enough, I found a far unlikelier 
substance, and that was camphor. I found it in a sealed jar, that by 
chance, I suppose, had been really hermetically sealed. I fancied at 
first that it was paraffin wax, and smashed the glass accordingly. But 
the odour of camphor was unmistakable. In the universal decay this 
volatile substance had chanced to survive, perhaps through many 
thousands of centuries. It reminded me of a sepia painting I had 
once seen done from the ink of a fossil Belemnite that must have 
perished and become fossilised millions of years ago. I was about to 
throw it away, but I remembered that it was inflammable and burnt with a 
good bright flame—was, in fact, an excellent candle—and I put it in my 
pocket, I found no explosives, however, nor any means of breaking 
down the bronze doors. As yet my iron crowbar was the most helpful 


thing I had chanced upon. Nevertheless I left that gallery greatly 
elated. 
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“TI cannot tell you all the story of that long afternoon. It 
would require a great effort of memory to recall my explorings in at 
all the proper order. I remember a long gallery of rusting stands 
of arms, and how I hesitated betwcen my crowbar and a hatchet or 
a sword. I could not carry both, however, and my bar of iron 
promised best against the bronze gates. There were numbers of guns, 
pistols, and rifles. The most were masses of rust, but many were of 
aluminium, and still fairly sound. But any cartridges or powder there 
may once have been had rotted into dust. One corner I saw was 
charred and shattered: perhaps, I thought, by an explosion among the 
specimens. In another place was a vast array of idols—Polynesian, 
Mexican, Grecian, Phcenician, every country on earth I should think. 
And here, yielding to an irresistible impulse, I wrote my name upon 
the nose of a steatite monster from South Amcrica that particularly 
took my fancy. 

“As the evening drew on, my interest waned. I went through 
gallery after gallery, dusty, silent, often ruinous, the exhibits sometimes 
mere heaps of rust and lignite, sometimes fresher. In one place 
I suddenly found myself near a mode! of a tin mine, and then by the 
merest accident I discovered, in an air-tight case, two dynamite 
cartridges! I shouted ‘Eureka,’ and smashed the case with joy. Then 
came a doubt. I hesitated. Then, selecting a little side gallery, I 
made my essay. I never felt such a bitter disappointment as J did 
in waiting five, ten, fifteen minutes for an explosion that never came. 
Of course the things were dummies, as I might have guessed from their 
presence. I really believe that, had they not been so, I should have 
rushed off incontinently and blown Sphinx, bronze doors, and (as it 
proved) my chances of finding the Time Machine, all together into 
non-existence. 

“It was after that, I think, that we came to a little open court within 
the palace. It was turfed, and had three fruit trees. So we rested 
and refreshed ourselves. Towards sunset I began to consider our 
position. Night was creeping upon us, and my inaccessible hiding 
place had still to be found. But that troubled me very little now. I 
had in my possession a thing that was, perhaps, the best of all defences 
against the Morlocks—I had matches! I had the camphor in my 
pocket, too, if a blaze were needed. It seemed to me that the best 
thing we could do would be to pass the night in the open, protected by 
a fire. In the morning there was the getting of the Time Machine. 
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Towards that, as yet, I had only my iron mace. But now, with my 
growing knowledgg, I felt very differently towards those bronze doors. 
Up to this, I had refrained from forcing them, largely because of the 
mystery on the other side. They had never impressed me as being 


very strong, and I hoped to find my bar of iron not altogether 
inadequate for the work. 


XI. 
IN THE DARKNESS. 


“ We emerged from the Palace while the sun was still in part above 
the horizon. I was determined to reach the White Sphinx early the 
next morning, and ere the dusk I purposed pushing through the woods 
that had stopped me on the previous journey. My plan was to go as far 
as possible that night, and then, building a fire, to sleep in the protection 
of its glare. Accordingly, as we went along I gathered any sticks or dried 
grass I saw, and presently had my arms full of such litter. Thus loaded, 
our progress was slower than I had anticipated, and besides Weena 
was tired. And I, also, began to suffer from sleepiness too ; so that it 
was full night before we reached the wood. Upon the shrubby hill of 
its edge Weena would have stopped, fearing the darkness before us ; 
but a singular sense of impending calamity, that should indeed have 
served me as a warning, drove me onward. I had been without sleep 
for a night and two days, and I was feverish and irritable. I felt sleep 
coming upon me, and the Morlocks with it. 

“ While we hesitated, among the black bushes behind us, and dim 
against their blackness, I saw three crouching figures. There was scrub 
and long grass all about us, and I did not feel safe from their insidious 
approach. The forest, I calculated, was rather less than a mile across. 
If we could get through it to the bare hill-side, there, as it seemed to 
me, was an altogether safer resting place: I thought that with my 
matches and my camphor I could contrive to keep my path illuminated 
through the woods. Yet it was evident that if I was to flourish matches 
with my hands I should have to abandon my firewood: so, rather 
reluctantly, I put it down. And then it came into my head that I 
would amaze our friends behind by lighting it. I was to discover the 
atrocious folly of this proceeding, but it came to my mind as an 
ingenious move for covering our retreat. Now, I don’t know if you 
have ever thought what a rare thing flame must be in the absence of 
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man and in a temperate climate. The sun’s heat is rarely strong enough 
to burn, even when it is focussed by dewdrops, as is sometimes the 
case in more tropical districts. Lightning may blast and blacken, but 
it rarely gives rise to wide-spread fire. Decaying vegetation may 
occasionally smoulder with the heat of its fermentation, but this rarely 
results in flame. In this decadence, too, the art of fire-making had 
been forgotten on the earth. The red tongues that went licking up my 
heap of wood were an altogether new and strange thing to Weena. 

“ She wanted to run to it and play with it. I believe she would have 
cast herself into it had I not restrained her. But I caught her up, and, 
in spite of her struggles, plunged boldly before me into the wood. For 
a little way the glare of my fire lit the path. Looking back presently, I. 
could see, through the crowded stems, that from my heap of sticks the 
blaze had spread to some bushes adjacent, and a curved line of fire was 
creeping up the grass of the hill. I laughed at that, and turned again 
towards the dark trees before me. It was very black, and Weena clung 
to me convulsively, but there was still, as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, sufficient light for me to avoid the stems. Overhead it 
was simply black, except where a gap of remote blue sky shone down 
upon us here and there. I lit none of my matches because I had no 


hands free. Upon my left arm I carried my little one, in my right hand 
I had my iron bar. 


“For some way I heard nothing but the crackling twigs under my 
feet, the faint rustle of the breeze above, and my own breathing and the 
throb of the blood-vessels in my ears. Then I seemed to know of 
a pattering about me. I pusheg on grimly. The pattering grew more 
distinct, and then I caught the same queer sounds and voices I had 
heard in the underworld. There were evidently several of the Morlocks, 
and they were closing in upon me. Indeed, in another minute I felt a 
tug at my coat, then something at my arm. And Weena shivered 
violently, and became quite still. 

“It was time fora match. But to get one I must put her down. I 
did so, and, as I fumbled with my pocket, a struggle began in the 
darkness about my knees, perfectly silent on her part and with the 
same peculiar cooing sounds from the Morlocks. Soft little hands, too, 
were creeping over my coat and back, touching even my neck. Then 
the match scratched and fizzed. I held it flaring, and saw the white 
backs of the Morlocks in flight amid the trees. I hastily took a lump 
of camphor from my pocket, and prepared to light it as soon as the 
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match should wane. Then I looked at Weena. She was lying clutching 
my feet and quite motionless, with her face to the ground. With a 
sudden fright I stooped to her. She seemed scarcely to breathe. I 
lit the block of camphor and flung it to the ground, and as it split and 
flared up and drove back the Morlocks and the shadows, I knelt down 
and lifted her. The wood behind seemed full of the stir and murmur 
of a great company ! 

“ She seemed to have fainted. I put her carefully upon my shoulder 
and rose to push on, and then there came a horrible realisation. In 
manceuvring with my matches and Weena, I had turned myself about 
several times, and now I had not the faintest idea in what direction lay 
my path. For all I knew,I might be facing back towards the Palace 
of Green Porcelain. I found myself in a cold sweat. I had to think 
rapidly what to do. I determined to build a fire and encamp where 
we were. I put Weena, still motionless, down upon a turfy bole, and 
very hastily, as my first lump of camphor waned, I began collecting 
sticks and leaves. Here and there out of the darkness round me the 
Morlocks’ eyes shone like carbuncles. 

“The camphor flickered and went out. I lit a match, and as I did 
so, two white forms that had been approaching Weena dashed hastily 
away. One was so blinded by the light that he came straight for me 
and I felt his bones grind under the blow of my fist. He gave a whoop 
of dismay, staggered a little way, and fell down. I lit another piecc 
of camphor, and went on gathering my bonfire. Presently I noticed 
how dry was some of the foliage above me, for since my arrival on the 
Time Machine, a matter of a week, no rain had failen. So, instead 
of casting about among the trees for fallen twigs, I began leaping up 
and dragging down branches. Very soon I| had a choking smoky fire 
of green wood and dry sticks, and could economise my camphor. Then 
I turned to where Weena lay beside my iron mace. I tried what I could 
to revive her, but she lay like one dead. I could not even satisfy 
myself whether or not she breathed. 

“ Now, the smoke of the fire beat over towards me, and it must have 
made me heavy of a sudden. Moreover, the vapour of camphor was 
in the air. My fire would not need replenishing for an hour or so. I 
felt very weary after my exertion, and sat down. The wood, too, was 
full of a slumbrous murmur that I did not understand. I seemed just 
to nod and open my eyes. But all was dark, and the Morlocks had 
their hands upon me. Flinging off their clinging fingers I hastily felt 
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in my pocket for the match-box, and—it had gone! Then they gripped 
and closed with me again. Ina moment I knew what had happened. 
] had slept, and my fire had gone out, and the bitterness of death 
came over my soul. The forest seemed full of the smell of burning 
wood. I was caught by the neck, by the hair, by the arms, and pulled 
down. It was indescribably horrible in the darkness to feel all these 
soft creatures heaped upon me. I felt as if I was in a monstrous 
spider’s web. I was overpowered, and went down. I felt little teeth 
nipping at my neck. I rolled over, and as I did so my hand came 
against my iron lever. It gave me strength. I struggled up, shaking 
the human rats from me, and, holding the bar short, I thrust where 
I judged their faces might be. I could feel the succulent giving of 
flesh and bone under my blows, and for a moment I was free. 

“The strange exultation that so often seems to accompany hard 
fighting, came upon me. I knew that both I and Weena were lost, 
but I determined to make the Morlocks pay for their meat. I stood 
with my back to a tree, swinging the iron bar before me. The whole 
wood was full of the stir and cries of them. A minute passed. Their 
voices seemed to rise to a higher pitch of excitement, and their move- 
ments grew faster. Yet none came within reach. I stood glaring at the 
blackness. Then suddenly came hope. What if the Morlocks were 
afraid? And close on the heels of that came a strange thing. The 
darkness seemed to grow luminous. Very dimly I began to see the 
Morlocks about me—three battered at my feet—and then I recognised, 
with incredulous surprise, that the others were running, in an incessant 
stream, as it seemed, from behind me, and away through the wood in 
front. And their backs seemed no longer white, but reddish. As I 
stood agape, I saw a little red spark go drifting across a gap of 
starlight between the branches, and vanish. And at that I understood 
the smell of burning wood, the slumbrous murmur that was growing 
now into a gusty roar, the red glow, and the Morlocks’ flight. 

“Stepping out from behind my tree and looking back, I saw, 
through the black pillars of the nearer trees, the flames of the burning 
forest. It was my first fire coming after me. With that I looked 
for Weena, but she was gone. The hissing and crackling behind me, 
the explosive thud as each fresh tree burst into flame, left little time 
for reflection. My iron bar still gripped, I followed in the Morlocks’ 
path. It was a close race. Once the flames crept forward so swiftly 
on my right as | ran, that I was outflanked, and had to strike off to the 
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left. But at last I emerged upon a small open space, and as I did so, 
a Morlock came blundering towards me, and past me, and went on 
straight into the fire ! 

“ And now I was to see the most weird and horrible thing, I think, 
of all that I beheld in that future age. This whole space was as bright 
as day with the reflection of the fire. In the centre was a hillock or 
tumulus, surmounted by a scorched hawthorn. Beyond this was another 
arm of the burning forest, with yellow tongues already writhing from 
it, completely encircling the space with a fence of fire. Upon the 
hillside were some thirty or forty Morlocks, dazzled by the light and 
heat, and blundering hither and thither against each other in their 
bewilderment. At first I did not realise their blindness, and struck 
furiously at them with my bar, in a frenzy of fear, as they approached 
me, killing one and crippling several more. But when I had watched 
the gestures of one of them groping under the hawthorn against the 
red sky, and heard their moans, I was assured of their absolute help- 
lessness and misery in the glare, and I struck none of them. Yet every 
now and then one would come straight towards me, setting loose a 
quivering horror that made me quick to elude him. At one time the 
flames died down somewhat, and I feared the foul. creatures would 
presently be able to see me. I was even thinking of beginning the 
fight by killing some of them before this should happen; but the fire 
burst out again brightly, and I stayed my hand. I walked about the 
hill among them and avoided them, looking for some trace of Weena. 
But Weena was gone. 

“ At last I sat down on the summit of the hillock, and watched this 
strange incredible company of blind things groping to and fro, and 
making uncanny noises to each one, as the glare of the fire beat on 
them. The coiling uprush of smoke streamed across the sky, and 
through the rare tatters of that red canopy, remote as though they 
belonged to another universe, shone the little stars. Two or three 
Morlocks came blundering into me, and I drove them off with blows of 
my fists, trembling as I did so. For the most part of that night I was 
persuaded it was a nightmare. I bit myself and screamed in a 
passionate desire to awake. I beat the ground with my hands, and 
got up and sat down again, and wandered here and there, and again 
sat down. Then I would fall to rubbing my eyes and calling upon 
God to let me awake. Thrice I saw Morlocks put their heads down 
in a kind of agony and rush into the flames. But, at last, above the 
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subsiding red of the fire, above the streaming masses of black smoke 
and the whitening and blackening tree stumps, and the diminishing 
numbers of these dim creatures, came the white light of the day. 

“T searched again for traces of Weena, but there were none. It was 
plain that they had left her poor little body in the forest. I cannot 
describe how it relieved me to think that it had escaped the awful fate 
to which it seemed destined. As I thought of that, I was almost moved 
to begin a massacre of the helpless abominations about me, but I 
contained myself. The hillock, as I have said, was a kind of island in 
the forest. From its summit I could now make out through a haze of 
smoke the Palace of Green Porcelain, and from that I could’ get my 
bearings for the White Sphinx. And so, leaving the remnant of these 
damned souls still going hither and thither and moaning, as the day | 
grew clearer, I tied some grass about my feet and limped on across 
smoking ashes and among black stems still pulsating internally with 
fire, towards the hiding place of the Time Machine. I walked slowly, 
for I was almost exhausted, as well as lame, and I felt the intensest 
wretchedness for the horrible death of little Weena. It seemed an 
overwhelming calamity. Now, in this old familiar room, it is more like 
the sorrow of a dream than an actual loss. But that morning it left me 
absolutely lonely again—terribly alone. I began to think of this house 
of mine, of this fireside, of some of you, and with such thoughts came 
a longing that was pain. ‘ 


“ But, as I walked over the smoking ashes under the bright morning 
sky, I made a discovery. In my trouser pocket were still some loose 
matches. The box must have leaked before it was lost. 


XII. 
THE TRAP OF THE WHITE SPHINX. 


“So about eight or nine in the morning I came to the same seat of 
yellow metal from which I had viewed the world upon the evening of 
my arrival. I thought of my hasty conclusions upon that evening, and 
could not refrain from laughing bitterly at my confidence. Here was 
the same beautiful scene, the same abundant foliage, the same splendid 
palaces and magnificent ruins, the same silver river running between its 
fertile banks. The gay robes of the beautiful people moved hither and 
thither among the trees. Some were bathing in exactly the place where 
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I had saved Weena, and that suddenly gave me a keen stab of pain. 
And like blots upon the landscape rose the cupolas above the ways to 
the under-world. I understood now what all the beauty of the over- 
world people covered. Very pleasant was their day, as pleasant as the 
day of the cattle in the field. Like the cattle, they knew of no enemies, 
and provided against no needs. And their end was the same. 

“TI grieved to think how brief the dream of the human intellect had 
been. It had committed suicide. It had set itself steadfastly towards 
comfort and ease, a balanced society with security and permanence as 
its watchwords, it had attained its hopes—to come to this at last. Once, 
life and property must have reached almost absolute safety. The rich 
had been assured of his wealth and comfort, the toiler assured of his life 
and work. No doubt in that perfect world there had been no unem- 
ployed problem, no social question left unsolved. And a great quiet 
had followed. 

“It is a law of nature we overlook, that intellectual versatility is the 
compensation for change, danger, and trouble. An animal perfectly in 
harmony with its environment is a perfect mechanism. Nature never 
appeals to intelligence until habit and instinct are useless. There is no 
intelligence where there is no change and no need of change. Only 
those animals partake of intelligence that have to meet a huge variety 
of needs and dangers. 

“ So, as I see it, the upper-world than had drifted towards his feeble 
prettiness, and the under-world to mere mechanical industry. But that 
perfect state had lacked one thing even of mechanical perfection— 
absolute permanency. Apparently as time went on, the feeding of the 
under-world, however it was effected, had become disjointed. Mother 
Necessity, who had been staved off for a few thousand years, came back 
again, and she began below. The under-world being in contact with 
machinery, which, however perfect, still needs some little thought 
outside habit, had probably retained perforce rather more initiative, if 
less of every other human character, than the upper. And when other 
meat failed them, they turned to what old habit had hitherto forbidden. 
So I say I saw it in my last view of the world of Eight Hundred and 
Two Thousand Seven Hundred and One. It may be as wrong an 
explanation as mortal wit could invent. It is how the thing shaped 
itself to me, and as that I give it to you. 

“ After the fatigues, excitements, and terrors of the past days, and in 
spite of my grief, this seat and the tranquil view and the warm sunlight 
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were very pleasant. I was very tired and sleepy, and soon my 
theorising passed into dozing. Catching myself at that, I took my 
own hint, and spreading myself out upon the turf I had a long and 
refreshing sleep. 

“TI awoke a little before sunsetting. I now felt safe against being 
caught napping by the Morlocks, and, stretching myself, I came on 
down the hill towards the White Sphinx. I had my crowbar in one 
hand, and the other hand played with the matches in my pocket. 

“And now came a most unexpected thing. As I approached the 
pedestal of the Sphinx I found the bronze valves were open. They had 
slid down into grooves. 

“ At that I stopped short before them, hesitating to enter. 

“Within was a small apartment, and on a raised place in the corner 
of this was the Time Machine. I had the small levers in my pocket. 
So here, after all my elaborate preparations for the siege of the White 
Sphinx, was a meek surrender. I threw my iron bar away, almost 
sorry not to use it. 

“ A sudden thought came into my head as I stooped towards the 
portal. For once, at least, I grasped the mental operations of the 
Morlocks. Suppressing a strong inclination to laugh, I stepped through 
the bronze frame and up to the Time Machine. I was surprised to find 
it had been carefully oiled and cleaned. I have suspected since that 
the Morlocks had even partially taken it to pieces while trying in their 
dim way to grasp its purpose. 

“Now as I stood and examined it, finding a pleasure in the mere 
touch of the contrivance, the thing I had expected happened. The 
bronze panels suddenly slid up and struck the frame with a clang. I 
was in the dark—trapped. So the Morlocks thought. At that I 
chuckled gleefully. 

“TI could already hear their murmuring laughter as they came 
towards me. Very calmly I tried to strike the match. I had only to 
fix on the levers and depart then like a ghost. But I had overlooked 
one little thing. The matches were of that abominable kind that light 
only on the box. 

“You may imagine how all my calm vanished. The little brutes 
were close upon me. One touched me. I made a sweeping blow in the 
dark at them with the levers, and began to scramble into the saddle of 
the Machine. Then came one hand upon me and then another. Then 
I had simply to fight against their persistent fingers for my levers, and 
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at the same time feel for the studs over which these fitted, One, indeed, 
they almost got away from me, As it slipped from my hand, I had to 
butt in the dark with my head—-I could hear the Morlock’s skull ring 
—to recover it. It was a nearer thing than the fight in the forest, I 
think, this last scramble. 

“ But at last the lever was fixed and pulled over. The clinging hands 
slipped from me. The darkness presently fell from my eyes. I found 
myself in the same grey light and tumult I have already described. 


H. G. WELLS, 
(To be continucd.) 





